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The Indianapolis Case 


The publisher of The Indianapolis Star and 
News, the trade press, and the president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors have all 
persisted in describing those newspapers’ role in 
the Indiana primary campaign as a dispute be- 
tween the press and a candidate. 

The editors of the Review emphatically disa- 
gree. As described in Jules Witcover’s article 
(which starts on page 11 of this issue), the Indi- 
anapolis papers indiscriminately abused the prin- 
ciple that readers are entitled to a full, impartial 
report of the day’s news. Readers are also entitled 
to fair play—a principle the Indianapolis papers 
violated, for example, in reprinting a New York 
Times editorial without indicating partisan ex- 
cisions. 

Naturally, the Kennedy camp tried to turn 
these abuses to political purposes with its eleventh- 
hour demand for an ASNE investigation. But the 
politics of the case should not be allowed to ob- 
scure its professional implications: this is a mat- 
ter that affects the good repute of American jour- 
nalism, and those who choose to see no evil in it 
are doing their calling no good. 

Credit is due those who spoke out—most not- 
ably Dan Rottenberg, editor of the Portland, In- 
diana, Commercial Review (circulation 6,272), 
who was apparently the first in that state to expose 
the tampering with the Times editorial. Useful 
critiques were also offered by Roger Mudd of CBS 
and Edward P. Morgan of PBL. 

Their forthrightness brings into question the 
traditions that bound the AS) E president when 
he said that “we don’t police our members and 
we don’t investigate our members.” The ASNE, 
which should be the leading professional associa- 
tion among newspapermen, is left in the position 
of seeming to tolerate rank journalistic chicanery. 
That is the ASNE’s problem, of course. The 
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views of the editors 


Review merely suggests that the Society find a way 
to deal with it—especially in such extraordinarily 
clear cases as this one. 


A beginning effort 


‘The publication in March of the Kerner Com- 
mission report, which took news media to task for 
their “failure to communicate,” has inspired or 
coincided with a wave of vigorous endeavor to do 
just that. A partial catalog suggests how wide- 
spread the effort is to penetrate the urban and 
racial crisis: 

The Minneapolis Stars five-part report on 
‘Poverty in Minneapolis.” Westinghouse Broad- 
casting’s One Nation Indivisible, a three-hour 
combined local and national effort on May 20 to 
survey racial problems. ‘Two series by CBS News, 
one in June on The Cities, one in July and August, 
Of Black America (the latter sponsored by Xerox, 
a corporation compiling an extraordinary record 
of venturesome underwriting ). Newsday's “What 
Will Help LI’s Poor?” National Educational Tele- 
vision’s monthly Black Journal and numerous 
single efforts through the spring. The Charlotte 
Observers “The People Left Behind.” Paul 
Good's “Poverty in the Rural South,” in New 
South, quarterly of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil. ABC’s Time for Americans, especially its ex- 
amination on June 28 of “Bias and the Media.” 
The Boston Globe Sunday Magazine's special 
issue, ““White Racism vs. Black Power.” UPI’s 
“What It’s Like to Live in a Slum,” by John L. 
Taylor and H. D. Quigg. 

In this field, no effort at this time can be con- 
sidered to be excessive or even enough. But by 
contrast with the years of indifference that went 
before, this work deserves commendation. 

Also notable, in a different way, was the fate of 
In Your Own Interest, which was scheduled as a 
five-part series promoting racial understanding in 
prime evening time on wwJ-TV, a Detroit station 


owned by The Detroit News. After the second 
segment, which contained criticism of mass-media 
racial coverage, the station announced that the 
series did not present the issue fairly and was “‘not 
up to prime-time standards.” The series was rele- 
gated to a local UHF educational channel and 
ww J-Tv broadcast instead reruns of The Alon- 


kees. 


Darts, laurels, and misc. 


Laurels: to the Greensboro ( North Carolina ) 
Daily News for dropping Dick ‘Tracy and Little 
Orphan Annie comic strips because they por- 
trayed excessive violence. And to The Minneapo- 
lis Tribune for its editorial apologizing for an 
intemperate attack on the Supreme Court in the 
‘Tracy strip. ‘Too many newspapers simply ignore 
what is happening in their back pages. 

Recommended: an inadvertently timely ac- 
count of efforts to pass federal gun-control laws 
“If You Love Your Guns,” by Richard Harris, 
in The New Yorker, April 20, 1968. Among other 
matters, Harris describes the inglorious role played 
by many newspapers’ “outdoor editors,” by many 
editorial writers, and by the dozen or so magazines 
devoted to firearms. They failed to report accur- 
ately on pending gun-control legislation and 
disseminated, often without attribution, gun-asso- 
clation propaganda, 

"Footnote: The tone of the debate has some- 
times been excessive on the other side, too. On the 
day of Robert Kennedy's death, The Washington 
Post ran a Herblock cartoon with a list of Sen- 
ators under the heading: 


VOTE TO KILL 
SEN. TED KENNEPY'S 
PROPOSAL TO BAA 
INTERSTATE MAILORDER 
SALES OF ALL GUNS 
“Jay /6, 7968: 
( Worse, the list of Senators who had voted on the 
proposal was incomplete in early editions. ) 
‘Laurel: to Stuart Loory and David Kraslow, 
for their April 4-10 series in the Los Angeles 
Times, ‘““The Secret Search for Peace in Viet- 
nam.” The series, printed despite White House 


static, brought to light many new details of Hanoi- 


Washington maneuvers—including a number of 
points not covered in an article of similar scope 
in the March 22 Life. 

{Dart: to Reader’s Digest, for again displaying 
its uneasiness about dissent by canceling publica- 
tion by Funk & Wagnalls, now a Digest subsidiary, 
of a book mildly critical of advertising. Moreover, 
the Digest’s promise to exercise control over all 
future Funk & Wagnalls manuscripts mocks the 
notion that smaller enterprises can retain inde- 
pendence after they are merged into big commu- 
nications corporations. 

{Laurel: to The Christian Science Monitor for 
its series by Lansing R. Shepard ( May 20-22) on 
legal and constitutional issues in the conspiracy 
trial of Dr. Benjamin Spock and four co-defend- 
ants —an element missing from much coverage. 

Laurel: to Look (May 28) for ‘America’s 
Concentration Camps: the Rumors and the Reali- 
ties,” by William Hedgepeth—an exposition of the 
factual basis for the wildfire reports that the fed- 
eral government was preparing detention camps. 
Conclusions: that no physical preparations are 
under way, but that the 1950 Internal Security 
Act does provide for such incarceration. 

{Dart: to an executive of wcss radio in New 
York for chastising the news staff for tardy report- 
ing of Yankee baseball scores in a memorandum 
that said: “If I have to spell it out for you I will: 
CBS owns the New York Yankees.” There are 
better reasons for giving baseball scores promptly. 

{Perishable: NBC’s The War This Week, 
whose arrival was announced in this space in the 
spring issue, has already been canceled. The war 
has not. 

{|Miscall: Almost lost in the aftermath was the 
inaccurate call the CBS Vote Profile Analysis 
made in the California presidential primary. CBS 
declared Kennedy the winner early in the evening 
with a probable margin of 52 per cent to 38. The 
actual tally was 46.3 to 41.8. 

{ Darts: to the FBI, for assigning agents to pose 
as newsmen at a Washington antidraft demon- 
stration in June — and to reporters who, accord- 
ing to a press story in Time, still use the old 
subterfuge of representing themselves as officials 
on the telephone. 
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On a matter of local news 


The often-quoted Walter Lippmann wrote in 
his classic Public Opinion: “...each of us tends 
to judge a newspaper, if we judge it at all, by its 
treatment of that part of the news in which we 
feel ourselves involved.” In this spirit, the editor 
of the Review offers observations on the coverage 
by The New York Times of the events this spring 
at Columbia University. 

Why the Times? Partly because the charges 
made against that newspaper have been so per- 
sistent and so intense that they should be dealt 
with here. Partly because what the Times did 
about Columbia reflects problems journalism has 
in viewing social disruption dispassionately. 

The charges can be summarized briefly: 

1. The Times failed to explore agequately the 
substantive issues in the protest. 

2. Times coverage of police actions on campus 
failed to describe explicitly violence by the police, 
partly because the newspaper was benefiting from 
police co-operation. 

3. The Times was partial to the University ad- 
ministration, perhaps because its- president and 
publisher, Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, is a member 
of the Columbia trustees. 

There have been extensive efforts to document 
these charges, most notably in articles by Nat 
Hentoff and Jack Newfield in New York’s Village 
Voice and by Michael Stern in the campus daily, 
The Spectator, Each presented valuable informa- 
tion but, in the end, depended also on believing 
the worst about 7imes motives. 

Which is not the same thing as saying these 
critics missed the point altogether. They sensed 
that the Times was, as one of them put it, “up 
tight” about the Columbia affair, Yet the specific 
charges remain blurred. It is not true that the 
Times devoted little copy to describing the issues; 
still, as Paul H. Weaver pointed out in New York 
magazine, the paper described primarily the dis- 
ruption of the institution, not the question of is- 
sues. There is no doubt, moreover, that the Times 
received considerable advance information on the 
first police raid at Columbia on April 30. This 
presents a difficulty like that of writing an im- 
partial story of D-Day while riding in the Allied 
invasion fleet—but it does not in itself prove the 
reporting biased. Finally, the Sulzberger trustee- 
ship is an internal Times problem, suspect in ap- 
pearance but not necessarily important to news 
judgments. 

Suppose, instead of dissecting the million pos- 
sible nuances of Times reporting, one looks instead 
at the efforts that the paper did not have to make. 
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On many occasions the Times went beyond day- 
to-day coverage to develop stories. Some of these 
stories were analyses appearing on inside pages; 
four stand out because of front-page display: 

1. The story headlined “Combat and Compas- 
sion at Columbia,” signed by A. M. Rosenthal, 
May 1. This story describes what Rosenthal saw 
during the police action that cleared students from 
occupied buildings early on April 30. It differs 
from news coverage because it ran a day later, 
because Rosenthal is an assistant managing 
editor, and because the story avoids names (ex- 
cept for a few figures in the Columbia administra- 
tion and the New York police), facts, and figures 
in favor of strokes of color and quotations 
attached to nameless persons. Although there 
were more than a hundred injuries, the only sen- 
tence that directly attributes a blow to a police- 
man says “one of them clouted a young man who 
had shoved or taunted them.” Elsewhere, it is 
noted that blackjacks and fists were used and stu- 
dents’ heads were bloodied — by parties unnamed. 
The portion of the story that appeared on page 
one was a vivid, pathetic scene amid the damage 
in the university president’s office. The story 
served to counteract the news stories describing 
the police action more directly. 

2.On May 9, the Tames ran a public opinion 
poll it had commissioned among 508 adults in the 
New York metropolitan area. The poll “indicated 
that 55 per cent... primarily blamed the students 
for the recent trouble at Columbia University.” 

3. Another story evidently brought about by 
Times initiative appeared on May 24. The head- 
line was “Fortas Condemns Columbia Protest.” 
The then Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
condemned activities of Columbia’s student pro- 
testors as “totally inexcusable.” He made his com- 
ments in a “rare interview,” circumstances not 
further explained. 

4. On June 10, the Times ran a long story by 
Nan Robertson under a headline reading “Colum- 
bia Rebels Find Disruption Pays.” Interviews with 
campus radicals were preceded by a number of 
flat conclusions, among them: “The most extreme 
seem to see no connection between the violence 
and unreason that struck {Robert Kennedy} down 
and the tactics that provoked violence on their 
own campus.” The writer evidently takes this 
equation for granted; it is not further explained. 

The disturbing thing about this array is its con- 
sistency. The news columns of the Times appeared 
not only to be trying to tell people what they ought 
to know about Columbia, but what they ought to 
think. 

JAMES BOYLAN 


A time of assassins 


On April 4, 1968, 
Martin Luther King was 
shot and killed on the 
balcony of his motel 
room in Memphis. ‘Two 
months later, Robert F. 
Kennedy was gunned 
down in the serving pan- 
try of a Los Angeles ho- 
tel. Beyond the shock of 
a great national figure’s 
dying suddenly and violently, King’s death pro- 
moted deep feelings of guilt and fear across the 





country. Kennedy’s murder, with its reverbera- 
tions of his brother’s death nearly five years be- 
fore, provoked both these emotions as well as a 
troubled consideration of the national character 
itself and its evident appetite for violence. Once 
again the television screen and the radio speaker 
were central to both the public impact of both the 
events and the feelings they aroused. 

With the King shooting broadcast journalism 
had to re-examine its own prejudices and inade- 
quacies in racial matters. Coming a month after 
publication of the report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders, the murder gave 
added urgency to its comments and recommenda- 
tions. It also presented with heightened clarity the 
paradox that had haunted broadcast journalism 
for years—that reality neat can be dangerously 
misleading and remote indeed from the reasoned 
truths of history or those even of the editor’s desk 
and the movieola. Broadcasting’s ability to take 
you there and show you exactly what is happen- 
ing while it is happening never before had seemed 
such a mixed blessing. 

In sum, the period from April 4 to April 10 was 
a perilous test for broadcasters and one that in the 
main they passed more than satisfactorily. Grief 


SURVEY 


and guilt, the fact that the events grew out of a 
nearly universally acknowledged tragedy, helped. 
But also there was a conscious attempt on the part 
of radio and television to perform a constructive 
function which, although it might offend some 
journalistic purists, did in many instances appar- 
ently succeed in damping rather than inflaming 
the violence that followed the assassination. First 
and foremost the memorials and obituaries, the 
interviews, and commentaries that filled the air- 
waves offered some manner of catharsis to a 
wounded and frustrated minority. For once the 
white-dominated media served as a two-way con- 
duit carrying the horror and sympathy of one race 
and returning the authenticity and dignity in grief 
of the other. 

The broadcast coverage of the central story, 
beginning with the assassination on Thursday eve- 
ning and ending with King’s interment the follow- 
ing Tuesday was, omitting a few early lapses on 
the part of local newsmen in Memphis, unexcep- 
tionable. In the six-day span the three commercial 
television networks alone devoted a total of more 
than forty-two hours to the story. Station clear- 
ance was high. For the CBS Thursday night 90- 
minute special in late non-network time, an 
unheard-of 163 out of 192 domestic affiliates 
hooked in. Of NBC’s 202 primary affiliates, 150 
took the entire 7 hours and 45 minutes devoted 
to the King funeral on April 1. The remaining 
52 stations carried an average of 7 hours and 15 
minutes, in most instances cutting away only to 
present local or national news. 

Of all the programs devoted to King during 
the six days probably the most revelatory and 
moving was presented on National Educational 
Television. The Public Broadcast Laboratory, 
which had been stalking King with hand-held 
cameras up to within a few hours of his death for 
a special program on his Poor People’s March, 
edited and ran its fascinating cinema verité foot- 
age weeks ahead of schedule. 
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SURVEY 


The most frequently heard criticism of the cov- 
erage concerned the funeral and the camera's pre- 
occupation with attending celebrities, the merci- 
less examination of Mrs. King and the immediate 
family, and the refusal of broadcasters to leave 
until the last rites were performed.* 

But in comparison with other journalistic in- 
vasions of privacy, and in view of the emotional 
importance of the ceremony to millions of Ameri- 
cans who had no prospect of attending in person, 
the coverage was sensitive and effective. 

Martin Luther King’s life, death, and burial 
were not, of course, the whole story, Running a 
frightening counterpoint to them were the ac- 
counts of looting, arson, and death in half a dozen 
major cities across the nation. Here the broad- 
casters’ role, at least in the early hours following 
the assassination, was somewhat murkier. In 
Washington, some stations were accused of re- 
peatedly pointing out to listeners that the police 
were standing by while rioters were pursuing their 
looting with impunity, ostensibly inviting non- 
participants to join in. Others broadcast as fact 
an unconfirmed rumor that tanks were rolling 
down Pennsylvania Avenue. Actually, the ve- 
- hicles were personnel carriers. Station WTOP was 
the first to set the record straight. 

There were other examples of panic, exaggera- 
tion, and the unfortunate impact of the media 
on events. Philip Geyelin of The Washington Post, 
in a report picked up by Drew Pearson and Jack 
Anderson for their nationally syndicated column, 
described one such disturbing incident involving 
firemen doing their duty aud some comparatively 
peaceful ghettoites looking on. 


A block or so away, people were sitting on 
front stoops, or clustering on street corners, 


*A justified protest was made that a third 
of the trees on the Morehouse College Cam- 
pus, where the outdoor memorial services 
were held, had to be sacrificed to the exigen- 
cies of the cameras. 
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talking, laughing, arguing, bored. 

Then it happened. Abruptly from a group 
of fire-watchers perched on an embankment 
there was a flurry of fist-shaking and a caco- 
phony of angry cries—‘‘Honky,” and, “You 
killed our soul brother,’ and “You killed 
Martin Luther King.” 

Every bit of it was aimed at the funnel 
shaped snout of a television camera. The 
medium had moved in. As the cameraman 
panned across the crowd it was as if some 
unseen director was calling out cues, It was 
Instant Showbiz. The men on the embank- 
ment grabbed a grinning Negro fireman and 
held his arms aloft, demanding that this soul 
brother who was a fireman be made a fire 
chief. The fireman laughed self-consciously 
and shook them off and went about his work. 
But the camera kept grinding and the young 
men played to it and finally an Army jeep 
drove up and somebody put in a radio call. 
In a matter of minutes, the police were there, 
swooping in with sirens going. Round can- 
isters [of tear gas] rolled after the people. 

It became a game. “We're going sir, we’re 
going, boss,” they chanted in taunting voices 
moving with exaggerated strides in a show 
of mock deference. .. . 

It was over as quickly as it had begun, and 
the police joked as they coughed and rubbed 
their eyes. .. . You could tell it any way you 
liked. The headlines could have said POLICE 
ROUT ANGRY MOB AT SITE OF BLAZE. Or you 
could have told it like it was—a piece of 
theater, inspired, produced and directed by 
the Almighty Eye. 


Actually the Almighty Eye and Ear were re- 
markably sensitive to their potential for stirring 
up trouble. From coast to coast wherever violence 
flared the rules were: “Don’t put it on live, check 
all rumors before airing them, use unmarked cars, 
shoot only with available light, don’t be obtrusive, 
tone down the emotion.” In many instances riot 
coverage, except in the interests of public safety, 
was delayed until regularly scheduled newscasts. 
Beyond this, there was a concerted effort on the 
part of broadcasters to do everything in their 
power to cool black tempers. wcBH in Boston 
managed to reduce a potentially trouble-making 
crowd of 15,000 youngsters expected at a soul- 
rock show at the Boston Garden to 2,500 by 
broadcasting the performance live and repeating 


it twice on tape over the weekend. wrvr at New 
York’s Riverside Church and Harlem’s wuts 
hooked up with thirty-six other stations on the 
night of King’s funeral so that listeners could let 
off steam on an open mike show with civil rights 
leaders. Station wxyz-Tv Detroit had a “Cool It 
Telethon” with well-known athletes performing 
the same function. Following the King funeral 
WBKB in Chicago had a 90-minute program 
aimed at black youths pointing out the futility of 
street violence. 

Once the emergency faded, however, broad- 
casters realized more vividly than ever that the 
problem of live coverage of potentially incendiary 
events was still far from being solved. 

Richard Salant, president of CBS News, ad- 
mitted to “bawling the hell out of” Walter Cron- 
kite and executive producer Leslie Midgely for 


Radio first brought the 
news of Robert Ken- 
nedy’s shooting to the 
majority of Americans 
56.6 per cent according 
to a survey by Sindlinger 
& Company. Television, 
which had been on the 
scene to record quite an- 
other story — Kennedy’s 
victory in the California 
primaries—confirmed the 
news in a matter. of minutes and added its own 
series of searing details. The quality of both radio 
and television coverage was no longer a matter of 
surprise. America had come to expect it in these 
moments of disaster. What was more remarkable 
was the self-criticism that accompanied and fol- 
lowed the unfolding of the story on television. 

Undoubtedly the reason lay, as with King’s 
murder, in television’s suspicion of its own culpa- 
bility. No public medium in history had treated 
mayhem and violent death in such a trivial and 
perfunctory manner as commercial television: And 
here again on the nation’s screens, transplanted 





running an interview with a Negro arsonist in 
Baltimore, equating it to “shouting ‘fire!’ in a 
crowded theater.” Elsewhere Salant expanded his 
statement: “I am opposed to live coverage be- 
cause it is impossible to be accurate. You can get 
a small sporadic action and it can look like Arma- 
geddon, but it isn’t. If you’re not covering this, 
what else are you not telling us? We know the 
problem—we don’t vet have an answer.” 

What really saved the day for broadcasters 
and the nation during that week in April was that 
Martin Luther King, Jr., was a man of God and 
peace. Once lit, the fires of Washington, and 
Chicago, and Baltimore were wetted down by the 
sincere piety of his mourning friends, and extin- 
guished by a seven hour and forty-five minute 
coast-to-coast funeral during which it was impos- 
sible to strike a false note. 


from fiction to fact, was the brutal shooting and 
lingering death of a man whom many millions 
admired, and many more grudgingly respected. 
Furthermore, behind the crime was the fresh 
memory of the public death and burial of two 
other such men, one this man’s older brother, the 
other a national leader who shared his political 
and social convictions. The reality of murder was 
brought back into focus on the very screens where 
it had become blurred by endless repetition. For 
four days television paraded its split personality 
before the public—most conspicuously on June 5, 
the dav of the shooting, when the nation was 
keeping vigil and the ingrained habits of program- 
ming had not yet been corrected to accommodate 
the occasion. 

From early morning on June 5 when the crime 
took place till nearly mid-day, what can be 
the crassest, most degrading, and commercial of 
mediums told the terrible story with clarity and 
dignity. There has seldom been viewing more ex- 
cruciating than the pictures that first came over 
the ABC-TV cameras showing the Kennedy cam- 
paign workers in the Ambassador Hotel ballroom 
as the news of the shooting reached them and the 
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victory cheers turned to animal cries of disbelief 
and pain, or the spastic film footage of the pande- 
monium in the kitchen immediately following the 
shooting. Throughout the day those two segments 
plus the views of the alleged killer being dragged 
to a waiting police car lurched across the nation’s 
screens with mind-dulling frequency.* 

The real conflict between television’s higher 
and lower nature began at 11 E.S.T. Wednesday 
morning. ABC-TV, the first on the story, was the 
first to relinquish uninterrupted coverage, in favor 
of a frantic Sealtest Milk commercial and Dick 
Cavett opening his regular mid-morning panel 
show with a bleak, “I don’t know what I am doing 
here, but here I am.” An hour later CBS gave in, 
modulating through Smokey Bear and Live Your 
Faith plugs into its noontime soap opera, Love of 
Life, complete with the usual dog and cat food 
and detergent commercials. Anyone trying to keep 
abreast of the story was reduced to one television 
network or radio. While press aide Frank Man- 
kiewicz made his first report on Kennedy’s post - 
operative condition CBS was serving its listeners 
an Anacin commercial. While Archbishop Cooke 
prayed for Senator Kennedy’s recovery CBS was 
plugging Birdseye peas and Bumble Bee Tuna and 
ABC, Zion Frankfurters. 

At 1 p.m. NBC, still sticking with the story, 
came on with what was probably the most signi- 
ficant newsbeat of the day, Edwin Newman’s in- 
terview with Dr. Lawrence Poole of Columbia 
Presbyterian Medical Center, who had talked by 
phone with Dr. Henry Cuneo, one of the partici- 
pating surgeons. It was two hours before CBS and 
ABC caught up with Dr. Poole’s grim prognosis 
that “the outcome, I fear, may be extremely 
tragic” and seven and a half hours before it was 


*Just as powerful was the eyewitness radio 
account by MBS’s Andrew West who, stand- 
ing next to the Senator, kept talking even 
when the gun was pointed directly at him. 
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confirmed by Mankiewicz with his ominous de- 
scription of the Senator’s condition as “‘extremely 
critical as to life.” 

At 1:30 p.m. NBC, which before the weekend 
was over would devote in excess of 59 hours to the 
story to CBS’s 42 and ABC’s 44, was able to hold 
out no longer. Dashing through a Steero Instant 
Bullion commercial it buried itself in the gratingly 
inappropriate inanities of its daily game show, 
Let’s Make a Deal. 

While the whole country had become a vast 
hospital waiting room the incongruities of tele- 
vision’s afternoon proceeded. One could only hope 
that the giggling contestants and hectoring emcees 
were on tape. For the viewer seeking information 
from channel to channel the juxtapositions were 
jarring. ABC’s Wedding Party entertained a bride 
who joked about her first autopsy while the emcee 
admitted his own queasiness at the sight of blood. 
A girl in her bath on NBC crooned “Love the skin 
you're in” while CBS showed Kennedy mortally 
wounded on the pantry floor. A girl on The 
Newlywed Game held her head and laughed un- 
controllably while on another channel a young 
Kennedy campaigner held her head with the 
identical gesture and sobbed “Oh, no, no, no.” 

And so, as Kennedy’s life ebbed away in the 
Good Samaritan Hospital in Los Angeles, tele- 
vision bumbled on interrupted by news bulletins 
and commercials in about equal numbers. It was 
the inevitable chirruping of the habitually frivo- 
lous when faced with disaster but no less offensive 
for that season. 

During the evening news the harsher side of 
television’s alienation surfaced when both Howard 
K. Smith (ABC) and Eric Sevareid (CBS) 
pointed the finger at television’s preoccupation 
with violence as a possible factor contributing to 
the crime. “We ought . . . to think again about 
the cult of violence in our popular culture,” said 
Sevareid, “the ideology of those who kill, in our 
television, films, literature and plays. The leaders 
of the first such industry to put a stop to all this 
will surely be honored men.” 

But immediately following the evening news, 
on two out of three networks the prime evening 
hours opened on vignettes of violence. Later, while 
Dr. John Spiegel of Brandeis University’s Lem- 


berg Center for the Study of Violence was dis- 
cussing what could be done about the nation’s 
blood lust on one channel, on another a man was 
being brutally gunned down during an episode 
of Run For Your Life. 

With Senator Kennedy’s death early the next 
morning the networks made a concerted effort to 
suppress their penchant for daytime silliness. On 
Saturday, the day of the Senator’s funeral and 
interment, the nation’s television and radio sta- 
tions almost as one canceled all commercials and 
inappropriate programming. 

Notable exceptions were two New York City 
stations—wQxr, owned by The New York Times, 
which was on the air more than four hours before 
it decided to forgo commercials at 10:17 a.m., 
and wmca, which, despite the fact that its owner, 
R. Peter Straus, has a good record for sounding 
off on important civic issues on the air, maintained 
its regular commercial schedule and did little to 
modify its unvarying fare of raucous rock. 

Again the coverage as with the funeral of King 
was unexceptionable, discreet, and heartbreaking. 

Monday morning was something again. On 
the next to last page of The New York Times 
directly next to critic Jack Gould’s essay on tele- 
vision violence was a poker-faced man pointing 
a revolver directly at the reader and inviting him 
to tune in on NBC’s new series The Champions. 

Later that day President Johnson made his rec- 
ommendations to a new commission appointed to 
investigate violence asking: ‘“‘Are the seeds of vio- 
lence nurtured through the public’s airwaves, the 
screens of neighborhood theaters, the news media, 
and other forms of communication that reach the 
family and our young? I am asking the heads of 
the radio and television networks and the chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Commission 
to cooperate wholeheartedly with you.” 

Dr. Frank Stanton, president of CBS, was 
prompt in his response to the President’s invita- 
tion, saying that his network “shares the President’s 
concern about the possible effect of content of 
entertainment programs on society” and promis- 
ing his cooperation. He added, however, that “‘it 
may take a considerable length of time to deter- 
mine whether there is a causal relationship be- 
tween the fictional portrayal of violence in the 


mass media and any increase of actual violence 
in American life.” 

It had already taken a considerable length of 
time. It was fifteen years ago when the first warn- 
ings concerning possible “‘psychic pollution”’ aris- 
ing from a continually increasing diet of violence 
were called to the networks’ attention. In 1962 
the Senate Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
commissioned and received two studies on the 
subject which have never been published in their 
entirety. An almost identical commitment to re- 
ducing violence in the media was made five years 
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Two assassination stories joined on day of burial 


ago on the occasion of the violent death of 
Senator Kennedy’s brother, with no appreciable 
change for the better. 

Indeed, it was not an easy subject. With justice, 
it was pointed out that blanket condemnation of 
violence on television could lead indirectly to cen- 
sorship of the news and the coverage of real life 
violence as in the Viet Nam war, where television 
had contributed much to the diminishing of the 
complacency of the American electorate. 

There were conferences called among program- 
mers concerning next fall’s schedule. A committee 
of Hollywood actors, writers, and directors was 
formed to make a frontal attack on television and 
film violence. There was an uneasy shifting of 
programs and films. But whether the medium 
would ever succeed in controlling permanently 
its commercial exploitation of violence was un- 
certain. 

MARVIN BARRETT 
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When LBJ stunned the 
rs experts 
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On Sunday night, March 31, President 
Johnson made a speech on the Viet Nam war 
with a booby-trap ending, attached with all 
the cunning of a Viet Cong sapper, announc- 
ing that he would not seek renomination. For 
all its immense significance, President John- 
son’s speech, given live before an audience 
estimated at 77 million viewers, was accom- 
panied by vaguely comic overtones. In ad- 
vance there had been the predictable grum- 
bling from the industry over the pre-emption 
of prime Sunday evening time (9 p.m, EST) 
and warnings about “bad public relations” and 
the anger of viewers faced with speechmaking 
rather than a new installment of Bonanza or 
a rerun of the Smothers Brothers Comedy 
Hour. In addition there were warnings that 
should the President lapse into anything re- 
motely resembling partisan politics equal time 
to answer him might be demanded from other 
presidential aspirants. Indeed, as Johnson 
proceeded from his initial declaration of de- 
escalation of the war in Viet Nam into discus- 
sion of policies past and future, some small case 
for pre-emptions by other candidates seemed 
to be building. 

All this was instantly forgotten when, at 
close to forty minutes past the hour, the Presi- 
dent finished the prepared text which he had 
furnished to the networks, and with an un- 
mistakable flicker of mischief, if not malice, 
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in his eye went on to state: “I shall not seek, 
and I will not accept the nomination of my 
party for another term as your President.” In 
a moment he was off the air. 

What happened in the remaining minutes of 
the hour will no doubt long stand as an object 
lesson to television newsmen. With tens of mil- 
lions of stunned viewers expecting explanation 
and guidance none of the networks’ heavy- 
weight commentators were ready to give it. 

On NBC Edwin Newman and a panel of 
three Senators standing by to discuss the 
changes in Viet Nam policy contained in the 
pre-released text managed to get through the 
next twenty minutes with a minimum of co- 
gent commentary. (On the West Coast where, 
because of high local interest in the confronta- 
tion between the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Dartmouth plans had been made 
to switch back immediately to College Bowl 
after the President went off the air, viewers 
weren’t given even this questionable accom- 
modation. ) 

On CBS Roger Mudd and Dan Rather 
somehow filled in the twenty minutes with 
both agreeing that they’d like to go home and 
think about it and “come back tomorrow.” 
Rather concluded, “We might as well admit 
that we don’t know what to say.” On xKprx, 
the CBS San Francisco outlet, John Weston, 
whose newscast was scheduled immediately 
following the President’s message, had some- 
how missed the final statement and com- 
mented at length on the speech without any 
allusion to the withdrawal. 

On ABC Frank Reynolds and John Scali 
hung on for seven minutes, then returned the 
network to a rerun of Mia Farrow in Johnny 
Belinda. 

The next day the networks made amends 
by carrying live President Johnson’s address 
to the convention of the National Association 
of Broadcasters in Chicago as well as news 
conferences by Senators Kennedy and Mc- 
Carthy. In the evening there were hour-long 
specials by CBS and NET. The experts were 
back on the job. 

MARVIN BARRETT 
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The Indiana primary 
and the Indianapolis newspapers — 


a report in detail 


By JULES WITCOVER 


In a presidential election year, the Washington 
beat spreads far beyond the Capital into those 
states that emerge as battlegrounds for the major- 
party nominations. Most of these primary-election 
states are traditional—New Hampshire, Wiscon- 
sin, Oregon, California, But this year, Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy’s unexpected decision to make 
Indiana the first test in his race for the Demo- 
cratic nomination sent reporters off into unfamil- 
lar primary territory. Their lengthy visit in turn 
gave Indiana’s two largest newspapers — The 
Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis News— 
an unusual opportunity to show members of their 
own fraternity what they could do with a major 
national story. The political writers, editors, and 
columnists who flocked to the state in April and 
early May made the Star and the News daily read- 
ing and as primary date approached the papers’ 
coverage became the source of nearly as much 
conversation among them as the campaign itself. 

Long before Kennedy publicly proclaimed in a 
talk to local ministers that the Indianapolis dailies 
were “the worst newspapers in the country” (re- 
placing New Hampshire’s Union Leader on his 
personal list), out-of-state newspapermen had 
passed judgment of their own. No poll was taken, 
of course. But it was very clear from all the talk 
at breakfast tables, on the campaign planes and 
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buses, and in the nightly bull sessions that the con- 
sénsus did not treat the Indianapolis papers kindly. 

When, in the closing days of the Indiana cam- 
paign, Pierre Salinger urgently requested an in- 
vestigation by the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in behalf of Kennedy, most reporters dis- 
missed the plea for what it was—an eleventh-hour 
political ploy, But they did not argue with Salin- 
ger’s premise—that the papers had displayed an 
‘outrageous and callous disregard for fairness” in 
covering the campaign. 

Salinger specifically had wanted ASNE’s free- 
dom of information committee to look into the 
papers’ “journalistic practices and ethics” and to 
issue a report before the primary—which at that 
late date was impossible. Vincent S. Jones, the 
ASNE president and Gannett Newspapers execu- 
tive, predictably rejected the request. ““We don’t 
have any authority like that,” he said. ““We don’t 
police our members and we don’t investigate our 
members.” 

Eugene C. Pulliam, publisher of both Indian- 
apolis papers, said in a statement from Phoenix, 
where he owns The Arizona Republic: 


Bobby Kennedy is like all spoiled children. 
When he doesn’t get what he wants, he belly- 
aches about it. The facts are Kennedy and 
his entourage received more space in The 
Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis 
News than any other candidate, largely for 
the reason he brought his whole family, in- 
cluding his mother, to Indianapolis and they 
made news and we printed the news and 
the pictures. 

Of course we are opposed to his candidacy 
because we don’t believe men who spend 
millions of dollars in a primary campaign 
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should be given the nomination for the high- 
est office in our government. Editorially, we 
have tried to make it clear that Indiana, at 
least, is not for sale. But in our news columns 
we have given Kennedy a far better break 
than he has given any of his opponents. 


In the heat and the rush of the primary, there was 
no time to check on Pulliam’s statement. But after- 
ward, I surveyed for the Review the rag files of the 
Star (morning) and the News (evening) from the 
day Kennedy filed for the primary (March 28) 
through election day (May 7). The check, seek- 
ing to gauge only the quantitative performance of 
the papers, measured column inches of staff-writ- 
ten copy concerning each of the three Democratic 
candidates—Kennedy, Senator Eugene J. McCar- 
thy,and Governor Roger D. Branigin, Indiana’s 
favorite son and the Pulliam papers’ editorial 
choice. All editorials and other opinion pieces in- 
cluding syndicated columns were excluded, as 
were Campaign roundup stories in which more 
than one candidate was mentioned. To keep the 
task within reasonable bounds, no effort was made 
to compare headline sizes or photo coverage, al- 
though in both cases Branigin appeared to have 
an edge. Finally, to give the papers every benefit 
of doubt, all stories about Kennedy—unfavorable 
as well as favorable—were included in his total: 
those, for example, in which he was charged with 
excessive Campaign spending, and with “injecting 
racism and religion” into the campaign. 

From March 28 through May 7, the survey 
showed, Branigin had received 664 column-inches 
of staff copy in the Star, compared with 459 for 
Kennedy and 382 for McCarthy. In the News, 
the breakdown was Branigin, 384 column-inches ; 
Kennedy, 253; McCarthy, 202. 

Sheer volume of space, of course, does not in 
itself prove editorial bias. The flow of news is un- 
even; in a political campaign, one candidate often 
is more active than another, says more, or creates 
more public interest. Among out-of-state reporters 
who covered all three candidates, that candidate 
in the Indiana primary clearly was Kennedy. His 
crowds dwarfed those of the other two, and in 
fact the campaign rapidly began to revolve around 
him as a personality. Kennedy himself—the out- 
sider, the big spender, the Bobby-come-lately— 
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became the dominant issue. Yet in the forty days 
surveyed, he made page one in the Star only eleven 
times and in the News only six times in the editions 
kept in the papers’ own rag files. Branigin stories 
were on page one of the Star seventeen mornings 
(sometimes two or three stories on the same day) 
and on page one of the News fourteen evenings. 
McCarthy, who was treated offhandedly until the 
late stages, made page one of the Star three days, 
and two days in the News, in the editions checked. 

Almost from the beginning, Kennedy had dif- 
ficulty breaking prominently into the Star and the 
News. Although he was mobbed when he flew 
into Indianapolis on the night of March 28 to file 
his candidacy, the fact that he “had to fight his 
way through a crowd of about 4,000 wildly enthu- 
silastic supporters at the Statehouse” didn’t appear 
until the nineteenth paragraph of the lead story. 
Ahead of that fact came an endorsement of Brani- 
gin by the state’s attorney general, the labeling of 
Kennedy’s candidacy as “cutthroat competition” 
by McCarthy’s state chairman, and excerpts from 
a Branigin statement accompanying his own filing 
—performed by his two sons while the governor 
was returning home from Florida. 

A week later, Kennedy was in Indianapolis 
when he learned of the assassination of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. He proceeded to a rally in a 
Negro district, where he informed the crowd of 
Dr. King’s death and then gave a speech urging 
racial reconciliation that was reported across the 
country as a major incident in that eventful night. 
In the Star, an account of the speech appeared in a 
page-one story under a pro-Branigin cartoon and 
a headline reading: “Young Hoosiers Back ‘Fa- 
vorite Son’ Branigin.” The story led with the news 
that a newstatewide youth group had been formed 
for the governor, and that the Indiana head- 
quarters of the Branigin-for-President Committee 
would open the next day, and only then got into 
the Kennedy speech on Dr. King. The News ran 
its account, under a Kennedy headline with a staff 
photo, on page 5 that afternoon. 

On April 24, two weeks before primary day, 
the Star began an intensive campaign in behalf 
of Branigin. For six straight days, stories favorable 
to the governor appeared on page one, with Ken- 
nedy and McCarthy stories, when there were any, 
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Cartoon in Indianapolis Star, April 24 


well inside. The Branigin stories dealt with state 
labor support he was receiving, his attacks on his 
two Democratic foes for criticizing Johnson, his 
shock at their rate of campaign spending, and a 
vice presidential boomlet for Branigin detected by 
the Star’s Washington bureau but apparently by 
nobody else. There were three pro-Branigin car- 
toons on page one during the six days, the first of 
which, entitled ‘Guests in The House—!’’, de- 
picted Branigin sitting politely at the dinner table 
while McCarthy and especially Kennedy, sitting 
on either side of ‘‘Mrs. Indiana,” made advances 
toward her that never would have gotten past the 
old Hays Office in the movies. [See accompanying 
cartoon}. Nearly every day there was another 
labor endorsement from this or that local or 
county council. As far as I could determine, how- 
ever, Indianapolis readers never were advised that 
the state council of the AFL-CIO had balked at 
pressure from George Meany in Washington and 
had declined to endorse Branigin. 

From what one read in the Indianapolis papers 
during this stretch, one had reason to conclude 
that Branigin was conducting a whirlwind cam- 
paign around the state, voters hailing him every- 
where. But reporters who went out with him found 
him going from county courthouse to small local 


gathering to county courthouse without causing 
much of a ripple most of the time. In the town of 
Marion on April 24, he entered the Grant County 
courthouse virtually unrecognized and was intro- 
duced to employees here by the county treasurer, 
Fred A. Millspaugh, who supplied them with 
cards on which they might get the governor’s sig- 
nature. The next day in the Star, readers learned 
that Branigin ‘was besieged for autographs.” The 
same story devoted 12 inches to a “reception” in 
Marion without noting the attendance was only 
eighty or so loyal party workers who sat stiffly on 
wooden folding chairs while their boss gave them 
an old-time political pep talk. 

On April 29, as the final week of campaigning 
started, the local citizenry was treated to an eight- 
column banner in the Star that proclaimed: 
“Branigin Viewed For V.P.,” under an overline, 
‘‘‘Natural’ Humphrey Running Mate.” Thestory, 
by Washington bureau staffer Ben Cole, said 
Branigin was “being considered among ‘three or 
four’ prominent Democrats as a possible running 
mate” for the Vice President. The story quoted 
‘a spokesman in the Humphrey high command” 
as saying that “Governor Roger D. Branigin’s 
name is now being frequently mentioned as a 
possible running mate, along with three or four 
others.” By whom it was being mentioned, the 
story didn’t say, but it noted that “one of the 
party’s highest figures confided recently that 
Branigin would be a ‘natural’ for the Vice Presi- 
dency, capable of giving the office the charm, 
identity and humor given to it by former Vice 
Presidents...” The story went on to say Hum- 
phrey “would find in Branigin the capacity for 
first-rate liaison with the states” because of his 
experience and popularity with other governors. 
There was no reference to other factors that would 
have seemed certain to bar Branigin’s selection: 
his advanced age (65); the fact that like Hum- 
phrey, he comes from a Midwest state ; the uncer- 
tainty that even Branigin could enable the Demo- 
crats to carry his own state in November, espe- 
cially against Richard Nixon. That afternoon, the 
News also proclaimed: “Branigin a Top Choice 
For Vice-President.” 

On April 30, Kennedy finally made page one 


of the Star, thus ending Branigin’s six-day monop- 
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oly (although there also were two Branigin stories 
on the page that day). But Kennedy could have 
done without the breakthrough. “McHale Raps 
Kennedy’s Use of Racism, Religion,” the headline 
said. The story reported that Frank M. McHale, 
a former Democratic national committeeman, had 
accused Kennedy “yesterday” of “injecting racism 
and religion into Hoosier politics.” McHale, fur- 
ther identified ‘“‘a former American Legion 
national committeeman who was named a Knight 
of St. Gregory by Pope John XXIII,’ 
have based his racism charge on a speech in which 
Kennedy told Indiana University School of Medi- 
cine students that Negroes “carry the major por- 
tion of the struggle in Vietnam.” What Kennedy 
had said was that Negroes carry a disproportionate 
share of the war in terms of the Negro population. 
McHale 
jected into the campaign when Kennedy’s wife, 


was said to 


was quoted as saying religion was in- 


speaking before a state meeting of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, thanked Archbishop 
Paul C. Schulte of Indianapolis for “inviting” her, 
when in fact he had not. McHale was quoted as 
saying she had made “a deliberate attempt to 
make Hoosier Catholics think that Bobby has 
The story appeared Tuesday 
“McHale 


made his remarks before a group of veterans fol- 


official sanction.” 
morning. The last paragraph read: 


lowing the spring conference of the Indiana 
American Legion on Saturday [italics mine}.” 

Also on April 30, the News ran a banner and 
story over the page-one nameplate that said: 
“Branigin’s Moves Avert State Financial Crisis.” 
The reader could have been forgiven if he had 
understood this to be spot news. Rather, it turned 
out to be a general review of the governor’s eco- 
nomic policies since he took office in 1965. The 
same afternoon, Kennedy was mobbed in Indian- 
apolis’ Monument Circle, causing a traffic jam. 
In the edition checked, a two-column headline on 
page four below the fold said: ‘““Kennedy Shakes 
Hands On Circle.” 

Meanwhile, back at the Star, an effort of nearly 
a month to persuade Indiana voters Kennedy was 
“buying” the election reached its zenith. Up to that 
time, the paper had been running entirely legiti- 
mate stories discussing campaign expenses and 
quoting the state Democratic chairman, Gordon 
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‘St. Angelo, who was accusing Kennedy and Mc- 


Carthy of spending $2 billion in Indiana between 
them. Other newspapers outside Indiana were 
exploring the campaign costs as well, and in fact 
The New York Times had just run an editorial 
criticizing the system under which large sums of 
money were spent in primaries, to the disadvan- 
tage of poor candidates. 

On May 1, at the bottom of the Star’s page one, 
an editorial was printed under the headline: “‘Is 
Indiana For Sale? Asks the New York Times.” A 
precede said simply, “This was the lead editorial 
in the April 30 issue of the New York Times.” No 
mention was made of the fact that references in 
the Times to Branigin’s campaign, and to Indi- 
ana’s failure to have an effective law on reporting 


limit to the spending is : the wild blue yonder. 

In the three-cornered struggle now nearing a climax 
in Indiana, the power of money works in favor of 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy, who can draw upon the 
resources of a huge family fortune. Gov. Roger D. 
Branigin, the “favorite son” candidate, is the leader 
of a state party organization which controls thousands 


of patronage jobs and which still engages in the 
ancient and disreputable practice of levying a 2 per 
cent party tax on the salaries of state employes. 
Senator McCarthy, without a personal fortune and 
without a party machine, has thus far done sur- 
prisingly well in attracting funds for his campaign. 


The state De penne ch>rmarmsupporting Goyerno> 





Paragraph from April 30 editorial in The New York 
Times (above) was reprinted (below) with un- 
marked deletion in the May 1 Indianapolis Star. 
(The same deletion was made in another Pulliam 
paper in Indiana, the Muncie Star.) John B. Oakes, 
editorial page editor of the Times, complained that 
the ‘‘Star’s action [was] reprehensible, unethical 
and the kind of newspaper practice that blackens 
the reputation of American journalism.” 


weakly led and on on defensive, Senator Eugene a McCay y. 
the winner, had no difficulty running up bills totaling more 
than $500,000. When a campaign is hard fought, the only 
limit to the spending is the wild blue yonder. 

In the three-cornered struggle now nearing a climax in 
Indiana, the power of money works in favor of Senator Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy, who can draw upon the resources of a huge 
family fortune. Governor Roger D. Branigin, the “favorite 
son” candidate, is the leader of a state party organization. 


Senator McCarthy, without a personal fortune and without 
a party machine, has thus far done surprisingly well in at- 
tracting funds for his campaign. 


The state Democratic chairman supporting Governor 
Branigin asserts that Senators Kennedy and McCarthy will 





of campaign expenses, had been deleted. The edi- 
torial as reprinted had a sentence that said, “Gov. 
Roger D. Branigin, the ‘favorite son’ candidate, is 
the leader of a state party organization.” In the 
original, that sentence continued: “which con- 
trols thousands of patronage jobs and which still 
engages in the ancient and disreputable practice 
of levying a two per cent tax on the salaries of 
state employees.” 

In the same issue, the Star had Kennedy on 
page one for the second straight day (along with 
two pro-Branigin stories). The headline on this 
one said, “Kennedy Won’t Join ‘Poor March’,” 
an accurate summation of his response to a ques- 
tion from a minister about his participation in the 
march. Kennedy had said he wouldn’t march be- 
cause he was running for President. (It was at this 
same ministerial meeting that Kennedy called the 
Indianapolis papers “the worst newspapers in tie 
country.” The Star, reporting on that meeting, 
made no mention of the statement, and referred 
only parenthetically to “a digression which indi- 
cated his displeasure with some news coverage he 
encounters in Indiana’’.) 

By this time, the Indianapolis papers were be- 
ing criticized from all sides. Their coverage of the 
campaign was finding its way into many corre- 
spondents’ stories and at least two television net- 
works, the Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
Public Broadcasting Laboratory, were working on 
special reports. Star and News executives were ap- 
proached for comment and were well aware that 
their papers had come under unusual and un- 
favorable scrutiny among visiting newsmen. 

On Friday, May 3, the Star’s coverage abruptly 
changed. In the lower left-hand corner of page 
one, under a four-column headline, “Three Dem- 
ocrat Contenders ‘Sell’ Hoosiers Their Brand of 
Politics,” stories on McCarthy, Kennedy, and 
Branigin appeared side by side. McCarthy and 
Kennedy each got only one column under the 
head and Branigin got two, but it was a great im- 
provement. Above the fold, however, was a car- 
toon showing a folksy gent with pipe and “Debt 
Free Indiana” printed across his chest, sitting on 
his front stoop while another gent in top hat and 
tails, and labeled ‘Eastern Extremists,” asked 
him: “Come Now, Surely You Don’t Want to 


Live Like a Cornball All Of Your Life!” One 
“Walter Crankcase” was thrusting a microphone 
into “Debt Free Indiana’s” face as a photographer 
from the “Liberal Press”, “Bunkley and Hinkley” 
and “Assorted City Slickers” looked on. 

On Saturday, May 4, Kennedy and McCar- 
thy were on page one again with Branigin and 
Republican Richard Nixon, all receiving two-col- 
umn readouts under a banner across the bottom 
of the page: “Campaigners in Indiana Touch 
Peace Talks, Political Spending.” And no cartoon. 
It seemed to augur a turned-over leaf. But came 
Sunday, May 5, and an eight-column banner over 
a lead story that said: “Bonna Printing Company 
failed to meet its deadline yesterday for delivering 
election supplies for the Tuesday primary, partly 
because the firm devoted much of its time to print 
campaign materials for Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy (D-N.Y.), it was learned yesterday.” A 
three-column picture, with the overline “Tues- 
day’s Almost Here,” showed a local voting official 
inspecting precinct supplies on hand. “Will Bonna 
Printing Company Have Necessary Material 
Ready?” the caption asked. (The next day’s Star, 
under a one-column head at the bottom of page 
15, provided the answer: Yes. An all-night rush 
job got most of the supplies out, the story re- 
ported). Sunday’s Star also had a front-page edi- 
torial about the earlier New York Times “Is Indi- 
ana For Sale?” editorial. Although stories else- 
where had pointed out that the Star had cut de- 
rogatory information about Branigin from the 
Times reprint, Star readers still were in the dark. 

By Monday, the day before the election, page 
one was back to normal. A secondary banner pro- 
claimed, ‘Primary Hinges on Undecided Voter,” 
with a deck, “Democrats Claim Unknown Factor 
to Help Branigin.” In the top center of the page, 
Branigin in a photo beamed at constituents in a 
Saturday appearance and the overline read: ““The 
Smile of Victory?” Under the picture was a Wash- 
ington bureau story headlined, “Branigin is Com- 
mitted to Unity of Nation and Party, Jesuit Says,” 
with the following lead: 


Washington—An exclusive article in the 
Jesuit magazine, “America,” presents Gov- 
ernor Roger D. Branigin as a Democrat 
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deeply committed to unity of nation and of 
party. ; 

The interview, conducted by the Rev. 
Harry J. Sievers, S. J., assistant editor of 
“‘America,” shows the Indiana governor to 
be a far different man from the chauvinistic 
bumpkin conjured up in anti-Hoosier news- 
papers at Washington and New York this 
election weekend. 

The seaboard press and some TV stations 
are ridiculing Indiana and its governor as so 
ingrown and atavistic they should be closed 
off from the rest of society behind a modern 
Hadrian’s wall. ... 


Across the very bottom of page one, not marked 
as an advertisement, ran these words: ‘“‘Vote for 
Indiana—Vote for Branigin.” 

Finally, on election day, the Star’s eight-column 
banner proclaimed: “Branigin Predicts Victory.” 
The page-one cartoon was a nonpartisan appeal 
to citizens to vote, but under it ran two more 
pro-Branigin stories. The headline on one said, 
“Teamsters, Gary Negro Group Indorse Brani- 
gin.” The headline on the other was, “Mother 
Working for Branigin Gets Threatening Phone 
Call.” The story identified the woman as a Negro 
who said the caller had “‘a heavy voice like a Ne- 
gro” but “did not identify himself as a supporter 
for any presidential candidate.” Those observers 
of the election who were aware the Negro vote 
was expected to go overwhelmingly to Kennedy 
marveled at the coincidence of these developments 
on the eve of the election. Kennedy and McCar- 
thy both made page one on election day—with a 
one-column head for each. 

Through all this, the News and the Star ran 
paradoxically well-balanced editorial and oppo- 
site-editorial pages. The Star, particularly, printed 
various columns disagreeing with its own con- 
servative bent and numerous letters to the editor 
not only supporting Kennedy but going after the 
Star vigorously for its own news coverage of the 
campaign. But once, when columnist Joseph 
Kraft on April 28 suggested that Indiana, ‘“‘one 
of the last backwaters in the country, has finally 
entered the mainstream” and that it was bad news 
for Branigin, the Star’s editors couldn’t control 
themselves. They inserted an editor’s note into 
the column that said: “This article by Joseph 
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Kraft, long-time columnist-friend of the Kennedy 
family, ridiculing Indiana, is typical of the propa- 
ganda being turned out by pro-Kennedy writers 
to push the candidacy of Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy.” But the Kraft column was printed never- 
theless—with a long editorial that led off: “Get 
rid of your horse-and-buggy, your lightning rods, 
chamber pots, kerosene lamps, bustles and Mc- 
Kinley buttons. Indiana is emerging from anti- 
quity. The word comes from Joseph Kraft, col- 
umnist, whose perception is matched only by the 
fluidity of his prose. . . .” Letters on both sides 
flowed in, and were printed, including one on 
May 3 from a woman who said that the Star, 
rather than attributing the Kraft column to pro- 
Kennedy motives, “should bring its editorial pol- 
icy into line with 20th Century American reality. 
There should be no more editorials about such 
fictional conditions as ‘the sovereign state of Indi- 
ana.’ The cartoons about the Democratic primary 
exemplify politics at the dirtiest extreme. . . .” 

The staff cartoons in both the Star and the 
News, and the editorials themselves, showed none 
of the ambivalence of the op-ed page. Even after 
the election, on the next day, the Star’s cartoon 
showed Kennedy straddled over the ropes of a 
boxing ring, one eye blackened, but saying with a 
toothy grin, “Tough Fight Ma, But I Won!” as 
the referee tried valiantly to lift Bobby’s right glove 
—a huge money bag. But perhaps the best cartoon 
of the primary period appeared in the News on 
April 20. It showed the top of a manufacturing 
plant of some kind, marked “Indiana Primary 
Campaign,” with seven big smokestacks pouring 
forth thick, black soot. The building was not fur- 
ther identified, but regular readers of the Star and 
News could have been forgiven if they thought it 
was a self-portrait. 

On Election Day, after reviewing the Indian- 
apolis newspapers’ performance during the cam- 
paign, I called on Eugene S. Pulliam, assistant 
publisher of papers and son of their owner, and 
asked him if he cared to comment on their cover- 
age. “I do think that in the earlier part of the 
campaign, as far as positioning stories, we got 
over-eager,” he said. “But I think that was recti- 
fied.” Pulliam declined to comment on how de- 
cisions were made concerning play of stories and 
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Campaign’s end: the Star’s primary-day front 
page. Kennedy and McCarthy stories are at right. 


suggested I write to his father in Phoenix. I did 
so, asking the senior Pulliam to comment also. He 
sent back two statements, one the response to 
Salinger’s appeal to the ASNE, and the other a 
post-mortem on the election. It said: 


Senator Kennedy won in Indiana because 
he had the most money and the largest num- 
ber of election day workers. He completely 
dominated the Negro vote. He brought his 
whole family, including his wife, sisters—and 
even his mother—to Indiana. As a result, 
they made more news than either of the 
other two candidates and we printed it. His 
statement that he was “completely blacked 
out of The Star and News’ is ridiculously 
untrue. He and his entourage received more 
space than either Branigin or McCarthy. 
Evidently he thought his stories and picture 
should be on page one every day. 

If Branigin had had one-half the money 
Bobby spent in Indiana, Branigin would 
have won hands down. The blunt truth is, 
this primary depended on which candidate 
had the most money to spend. 

During the entire campaign we had no 
complaints from the Democrats regarding 
our coverage of the primary—and none from 
Kennedy until the day before the election 
when Pierre Salinger made his absurd attack 


on both the Star and News. [Note: Salin- 


ger’s attack came two days before the elec- 
tion. } 

We editorially opposed Kennedy largely 
for the reason that we do not trust his judg- 
ment in either domestic or foreign affairs; 
but more importantly, because we do not 
believe that only millionaires can run for the 
presidency. If this becomes a fact in Ameri- 


can politics, our whole elective system will 
be destroyed. 


It may well be, as the publisher of The Indian- 
apolis Star and News said, that the Indiana pri- 
mary “depended on which candidate had the 
most money to spend.” The two newspapers, and 
especially the Star, obviously felt their role was 
to be a kind of equalizer—not merely reporting 
and analyzing what happened in the campaign, 
but using their news columns in numerous in- 
stances as only thinly disguised free advertising for 
Branigin. Reporting on excessive campaign spend- 
ing is not only valid but commendatory, but even 
in this area, the two papers relied heavily on criti- 
cisms from Branigin’s campaign chief, Gordon St. 
Angelo, the state Democratic chairman, and of- 
fered little in the way of staff enterprise and in- 
vestigation. Out-of-state newsmen such as Roger 
Mudd of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Richard Harwood of The Washington Post, and 
Robert Walters of the Washington Evening Star 
produced stories on this aspect of the campaign 
that were more revealing, enterprising, and bal- 
anced than anything that appeared in either of 
the Indianapolis papers. 

The use of editorials and cartoons to project a 
newspaper’s point of view is, of course, a tradition 
of American journalism, and a strength when ex- 
ercised straightforwardly and responsibly. Readers 
have become accustomed to finding such opinion 
matter on the editorial pages, but there is no firm 
rule that prevents the placing of an editorial or a 
cartoon on page one for reasons of special empha- 
sis. But when the line between a newspaper’s edi- 
torial point of view and its reportage of the news 
becomes so blurred that the average reader no 
longer can be expected reasonably to discern 
where fact ends and opinion and propaganda take 
over, the community—and the integrity of the 
news business—are ill-served. 
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Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson 
and Martin Luther King 

and Robert Kennedy 

and... 


On May 24, four days before the Oregon pri- 
mary and eleven days before the crucial Califor- 
nia primary, Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson 
printed the first of three columns charging that 
in 1963 Robert Kennedy, as Attorney General, 
“ordered a wiretap put on the phone of the Rev. 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.” 

A fourth column, which was not used by most 
editors because of Kennedy’s death from bullet 
wounds inflicted the day before, was distributed 
for June 6 papers. That final column began with 
this sentence: ‘“T'wo eavesdropping incidents, 
both acts of political espionage against Sen. 
Eugene McCarthy during the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia primaries, raise anew the question of Sen. 
Robert Kennedy’s attitude toward this vital ques- 
tion of invasion of privacy.” But some editors, like 
Benjamin Bradlee of The Washington Post, had 
already dropped the June 6 Merry-Go-Round be- 
cause of dismay over the unproved allegations in 
the earlier three articles, and because the piece 
that began with such a grave indictment of Ken- 
nedy ended like this: “Of course, there was no 
way to determine who had planted the bugging 
device in the conference room. In all fairness, 
Kennedy’s people may have had nothing to do 
with it.” 

Bradlee and other editors also excised earlier 
material. Many knocked out several lines toward 
the end of the first column, for example, that 
included alleged incidents in the personal life of 
Dr. King. It was felt that the material was objec- 
tionable in itself, that it was unfair because King 
was not alive to answer it, and that it was irrele- 
vant to the main questions: Did Attorney General 
Kennedy initiate the wiretap (and bugging) of 
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King because “King was jn touch with various 
Communists and was being influenced by them,” 
and was it true that he “ordered or condoned the 
wide-scale wiretapping and eavesdropping under- 
taken by the FBI while he commanded the Justice 
Department’? Kennedy, in a general way, denied 
the charges. 

“It is not pleasant,” wrote Pearson and Ander- 
son on May 27, “to be in the position of chal- 
lenging the word of a member of the Kennedy 
family.” Unpleasant though it was, however, they 
did it, and they said they would document their 
case. But they never did. One memorandum was 
quoted at some length in the May 27 column, but 
it simply established that Kennedy had asked to 
look over “‘a list of the technical surveillances now 
in operation.” One third of the next column, on 
June 4, was devoted to quotes from “a secret FBI 
manual on the placing of secret microphones.” 
Many readers thought that proof had been pro- 
vided. 

The New York Times, which was slow off the 
mark in the case of Senator Thomas J. Dodd be- 
cause, according to Times workers, the story orig- 
inated with Pearson and Anderson, reported the 
thrust of the first column on Kennedy and gave 
the article a six-column head inside on May 25. 
The dispute died out almost completely in the 
Times after that, presumably because proof wasn’t 
forthcoming, but no reader could have missed the 
11-inch head: “Drew Pearson Says Robert Ken- 
nedy Ordered Wiretapping of Dr. King in ’63.” 
The Times story included the columnists’ charge ; 
Kennedy’s refusal “‘to discuss individual cases;”’ 
Pearson’s statement that he had ‘‘a memo with 
his [Kennedy’s} signature on it;”’ and Pearson’s 
denial that the columns had anything to do with 
the Oregon primary. (‘““The most important stuff 
I’m holding until after Tuesday.”) The Times 
observed that the allegation “‘could have serious 
political repercussions for Mr. Kennedy,” since, 
among other things, it would be hard “to meet 
at this late date.” 

There is no way of measuring how serious these 
repercussions were, of course. Political interest 
centers on the facts that J. Edgar Hoover and 
Kennedy had publicly feuded over wiretap re- 
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Kennedy Ordered King Wiretap 


By Drew Pearson 
and Jack Anderson 


The question of whether) 


Bobby Kennedy, when Attor 
ney General, ordered wide 
scale wiretapping and eaves- 
dropping by the FBI has be 
come the subject of some con 
troversy. It is also very im 
portant in gauging Kennedy's 
qualifications to be President, 
and whether he is telling the 
truth. After all, the credibility 
gap has become something of 
an issue these days, 

In this connection, this col 
umn has learned that, whert 
Attorney General, Mr. Kenne 
dy ordered @ wiretap put on 
the phone of the Rev. Dr. Mar. 
tin Luther King Jr. 

Kennedy denies this and 
other statements that he or 
dered or condoned the wide 
scale wiretapping or eaves 
dropping undertaken by the 
FBI while he commanded the 
Justice Department. He states 
tbat nowhere in the Justice 
Department is there to be 
found a single eavesdrop or- 
der signed by him. | 

(Pierre Salinger, Senator| 
Kennedy's press representa-| 
tive, gave the following state 
ment to Richard Harwood of 
The Washington Post, travel 
ing with the Senator in Ore- 
gon: “While he was Attorney 
General, Sen. Kennedy never 
authorized any wiretaps ex- 


The Pearson-Anderson 
column of May 24, which 
first made the wiretap charge 


at the request of the FBI. He 
never authorized any bugs at 
anybody's request.”’] 

However, the facts in the 
eavesdropping on Dr. King are 
wrefutable, and we can report 
them in detail. 

Attorney Gener.! Kennedy 
first ordered Dr. King bugged 
on July 16, 1963. His reason 
was that Dr. King was in 
touch with various Commu 
nists and was being influenced 
by them 

The order caused surprise 
in the FBI. During the 1960 
election campaign both Bobby 
and his brother, the late Pres- 
ident, had offered to help Dr. 
King when he was arrested in 
Atlanta on Oct. 19 and refused 
to post bond in connection 
with a civil rights sit-in. 

John F. Kennedy even is- 
sued a press release offering 
to help Dr. King, a gesture 
which had important effect 
on the Negro vote three weeks 
later. In Cook County it was 
the Negro vote which gave 
Kennedy his slender 8000-vote 
margin in Illinois and won 
him the Presidency. 


FBI Objects 


When, therefore, the brother 
of the President ordered a 
wiretap on Dr. King's phone, 
the FBI was amazed and op 
posed it. Courtney Evans, who 
served as liaison officer be 
tween J. Edgar Hoover and 
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torney General that Dr. King 


traveled a lot, so a wiretap | 


might not be too effective. 
Also he said that the wiretap 
would have a bad reaction 
among Negroes if discovered 
The Attorney General re- 
marked that he was not in the 
least interested in repercus- 
sions. 

He did not press the matter, 
and so the FBI did not place 
any taps on Dr. King’s wire in 
July, 1963. 

However, in October of that 
year Bobby Kennedy signed 
an order for a tap on Dr. 
King's wires, and thereafter 
Dr. King's phone conversa 
tions were monitored. 

This may have been why the 
highly publicized confronta 
tion between Dr. King and J 
Edgar Hoover turned out the 
way it did. 

On Nov. 18, 1964, Hoover 
called Dr. King the most 
notorious liar in the country” 
after Dr. King had urged civil 
rights workers not to report 
violence to the FBI on the 
ground that FBI agents were 
Southerners who would take 
no action. 

Dr. King hurried to Wash 
ington for a showdown with 
Hoover. Emerging from the 
FBI director's office after 
their conference, Dr. King 
made a statement surprisingly 
favorable to the FBI. He had 
no criticism for Hoover. Inti- 


|King suspected Hoover was 
tapping his wires. However, 
King never realized that the 
person who originally ordered 
the monitoring was Robert F. 
Kennedy, the man who had 
offered to help get King out 
of jail. Later Kennedy was 
one of the most headlined 
mourners at King’s funeral. 

However, we can report 
that the FBI faithfully carried 
on Kennedy's original instruc- 
tions and submitted regular re- 
ports on King's activities— 
right up until the time of his 
death. They are considered of 
some importance now in try 
ing to track down King’s as- 
sassin. 

The wiretaps on King’s 
phone also led to the reporting 
of King’s movements around 
the country and various per- 
sons to whom he talked. These 
have been checked out for ene. 
mies and those who might be 
interested in  assassinating 
King 

The King wiretap was prob- 
ably the most sensational of 
the taps inspired or ordered 
by Bobby Kennedy when be 
was Attorney General, but it 
was by no means the only one 
This phase of his government 
career has been scrutinized 
only casually in the past. How- 
ever, the public has a right to 
know all of his record before 
voting on his qualifications to 
be President. 


cept in national security cases Bobby Kennedy, told the At-,mates have told us that Dr. 


sponsibility, that Hoover, President Johnson, 
Pearson and Anderson were all strongly anti-Ken- 
nedy, and that the timing of the blast seemed 
designed to wreck Kennedy’s political career. 
(Pearson did not deny that he hoped to affect 
the California election; he privately admits that 
he did want to help defeat Kennedy there.) 

Journalistic interest centers on the fact that 
Pearson and Anderson seem to have had high- 
level aid at two points: the original tip and the 
subsequent source for documents (Anderson says 
they were not the same man), which means that 
the columns could have been a part of, or victims 
of, a political ploy of major proportions. Since 
they themselves have no documents in their pos- 
session, no one can know for sure. Then there 
is the ethical question of using material that the 
columnists imply was obtained unethically by 
Kennedy and the FBI — although, paradoxically 
they do not directly challenge the need for sur- 
veillance on security cases, and that is what the 
King case was supposed to have been. 

Jack Anderson, in an interview during which 
he frequently went off the record, said that he 
had seen the memoranda. He said they were all 
written by Courtney Evans, then an assistant 
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director of the FBI, of his talks with Kennedy. 
Asked whether his source could have shown him 
faked documents, or whether his source might 
innocently have shown him faked documents 
from a doctored file, Anderson said, “There is 
absolutely no possibility that the documents were 
faked. There is a theoretical possibility that they 
were selected documents, but I don’t believe that.” 
(There is also the possibility that the source was 
Evans himself, but Kennedy considered Evans a 
friend. Moreover, Evans told an associate recently 
that he was sure Kennedy didn’t know about the 
King affair or the dimensions of FBI wiretap- 
ping. ) 

Anderson said that the promised proof wasn’t 
provided in any of the four columns because “we 
were holding it for later on.” On the use of 
irrelevant personal material about King, he said 
that it had been printed “to show that the FBI 
has no business getting into such matters. It had 
to be exposed. The question here is the right of 
the government to use reports on things that aren’t 
any of their concern. We would have written it 
the same way even if the President of the United 
States had been involved.” 


ROBERT YOAKUM 
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Truth in polling 


By PHILIP MEYER 


There is a renewed concern over truth in public 
opinion polling. The American Association for 
Public Opinion Research (AAPOR) has adopted 
a code of disclosure standards for its pollster mem- 
bers. Some of these members, not content with 
AAPOR’s mere “moral leadership” in lieu of 
enforcement, are drafting their own standards and 
setting up a new organization that will deny mem- 
bership to poll takers who fail to conform. Waiting 
in the wings, meanwhile, is a Democratic congress- 
man from Michigan, Lucien Nedzi, who has writ- 
ten a bill that would require the results and meth- 
odclogy of published polls to be filed with the 
Library of Congress. 

All of this activity is commendable in a year 
when traditional campaign methods are giving 
way more than ever to a process that continually 
measures and reacts to the public mood of the 
moment. It is also likely to be futile unless news 
media show more interest than they have in find- 
ing out what public opinion polls really mean and 
in passing this information on accurately to their 
readers and viewers. 

Reporters and editors tend to react to public 
opinion research either with naive acceptance of 
the significance of the last decimal point or with 
over-skepticism. A few, sensing that the truth lies 
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Philip Meyer is a correspondent in the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Knight Newspapers with 
training in the social sciences. 
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Poll takers are adopting new, 
stricter standards of disclosure — 
but the reform cannot work unless 
reporters ask the right questions 


somewhere between—but not knowing exactly 
where—lace their references to polls with vague 
qualifiers. Thus a writer describes a poll as “sup- 
posedly scientific.” Or he presents the results with 
a puzzled shrug “for what they are worth.” 

Pollsters are indeed partly to blame for this 
situation because of their long tradition of treating 
their methods as trade secrets. They have few true 
trade secrets. Plenty of textbooks are available to 
tell what they do and how they do it. The main 
function of secrecy has not been to keep competi- 
tors from finding out how one produces his magi- 
cal results but to keep critics and consumers from 
finding out about cost-cutting departures from 
textbook practice. 

Now all this is changing. The polling fraternity 
realizes that its best hope for credibility lies in a 
certain amount of frankness. This attitude pre- 
sents an opportunity for aggressive reporting—to 
tell whether any given poll is scientific or not with- 
out leaving the question to the reader’s supposi- 
tion. It is also becoming possible to pry from poll- 
sters frank admissions of what their results are 
worth—expressed in margins of error at given 
levels of probability. Indeed, this capability of 
having their worth defined with some precision is 
what separates the scientific polls from those that 
are not scientific. 

Some poll takers, including Dr. George Gallup, 
have long been quite frank in discussing their 
error allowances—when asked. This discussion sel- 
dom found its way into newspaper reports of poll 
results, however, evidently because editors have a 
theory that readers don’t want to be bothered with 
such technicalities. But there are signs that this, 


too, is changing. On May 20, 1968, The Associ- 
ated Press reported that a poll conducted by Don 
Muchmore for the Los Angeles Times put Robert 
Kennedy three percentage points ahead of Hubert 


Humphrey in popularity among California voters. 


““Muchmore said,” the AP added, “sampling error 
could account for the difference between Kennedy 
and Humphrey.” 

This was a laudable admission and caveat. It 
could have been expressed with more precision, 
however. Muchmore’s sample contained 1,007 
persons selected in a modified form of probability 
sampling. A probability sample is one in which 
every member of the population under study has 
a known chance of being included—as if voters 
were shuffled like cards and a specific number 
drawn out. Just as the odds of drawing a pair in 
a poker hand can be calculated, so can the odds 
be figured that a voter sample of given size will be 
representative of the total voting age population. 

What Muchmore could have said, if asked, was 
that there was a 5 per cent chance that Kennedy’s 
31 per cent popularity in the sample and Humph- 
rey’s 28 per cent differed from the real world by 
more than four percentage points. To put it an- 
other way, the odds were 19 to 1 that Humphrey 
enjoyed the support of from 24 to 32 per cent of 
the adult population. They were also 19 to 1 that 
Kennedy had from 27 to 35 per cent support. 

It is evident, then, that the poll did not tell as 
much about the relative strength of the two can- 
didates as a look at the raw percentages might 
suggest. More important, it is possible to deter- 
mine precisely what a poll does tell. The mathe- 
matics can be manipulated still further. Statisti- 
cians long ago adopted the 19-to-1 odds as the 
“level of confidence” to use in making compari- 
sons. But there is nothing sacred about these odds. 
It is possible, in fact, to compute the exact proba- 
bility that Kennedy was really ahead of Hum- 
phrey in California. 

Such interpretation of national poll results 
could be vital at convention time. For example, 
a spring Gallup poll showed both Richard Nixon 
and Nelson Rocketeller leading the three potential 
Democratic candidates then in the race. The easy 
but erroneous conclusion is that either man could 
win, and therefore a victory-seeking convention 


could choose on the basis of other factors, such as 
personality, friendship, or political ideology. 

But the fact is that Nixon’s margins, except 
when he was pitted against Kennedy, fell within 
the allowances for sampling error. Rockefeller’s 
margins were comfortably beyond the error allow- 
ances. The sophisticated delegate, then, would be 
in the position of a man deciding when to go on 
a picnic: today, when the weather bureau pre- 
dicts a 30 per cent chance of rain, or tomorrow, 
when the probability of rain will be 10 per cent. 
But he will not blame the weatherman if he is 
rained out, for he will have assumed a known risk. 

This sophisticated, probabilistic approach to 
data, which has probably saved the weatherman 
from much of the abuse he used to take before 
the present forecasting system was adopted, may 
also rescue the credibility of the pollster. But it 
will happen only after newsmen begin to get the 
knack of using it. 

The poll takers are now prepared to make the 
necessary information available. AAPOR’s stand- 
ards include eight items that each report of a pub- 
lic opinion survey should include: identity of the 
survey sponsor; exact wording of questions; defi- 
nition of the population sampled; size of the sam- 
ple and, in the case of mail surveys, the number 
in the sample who responded; allowance for sam- 
pling error; identification of findings based on 
parts of the total sample; whether interviewing 
was done in person, by phone, mail, or on street 
corners; and timing of interviewing in relation to 
related events. 

The last point represents a softening of the posi- 
tion taken by AAPOR’s standards committee 
when it first drafted the code a year ago. Then, it 
wanted the “timing of the interviewing” disclosed, 
which implied the giving of exact dates. Such a 
rule could be somewhat embarrasing to pollsters 
who write newspaper columns, for one survey can 
produce half a dozen different stories. By the time 
the last story appears in print, the data might seem 
rather old to editors. In the amended version, the 
rule requires only that the pollster tell whether his 
questions were asked before or after some related 
event that might have affected the responses. 

All of these rules will be easy for reputable 
pollsters to live with except for the first one: iden- 
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What needs to be known about a poll 


The poll takers’ proposed standards would re- 
quire reporting of the eight pieces of information 
shown below applied to a May 25 story in The 
New York Times: 


en Size of sample and response 


Definition of population sampled 


































Identity of sponsor 





M'CARTHY LEADS 
IN POLL ON COAST 


He Is Only Democrat Ahead 
of 3 Top Republicans 





By E. W. KENWORTHY 
Special to The New York Times 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 24 
— Senator Eugene J. McCar- 
thy showed renewed confidence 
today in his Democratic Presi- 
dential campaign after learning 
the results of a poll here show- 
ing him as the only Democratic 
candidate favored over the 
three leading Republican pros- 


pects. 

The California Poll, conduct-: 
ed by Mervin Field, showed 
Senator McCarthy leading the 
Republicans by the following 
percentages: 

Governor Rockefeller of New 
York, 43 to 39; Richard M. 
Nixon, 47 to 39, and Gov. Ron- 
ald Reagan of California, 58 to 
24. 

The poll, involving 1,013 Cal- 
ifornians said to represent a 
cross-section of adults, found 
Mr. Rockefeller favored over 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy, 
New York Democrat, 44 to 36 
per cent, and Mr. Nixon lead- 
ing Mr. Kennedy, 43 to 42 per 
cent. Senator Kennedy led Gov- 
ernor Reagan, 47 per cent to 
30 per cent. 

Vice President Humphrey 
trailed Mr. Rockefeller in the 
poll, 42 to 36 per cent; tied 
Mr. Nixon, with 31 per cent 
apiece; and led Mr. Reagan, 49 


Exact wording of questions (missing) 
Allowance for sampling error (missing) 
Findings based on total sample (missing) 
Method of interviewing (missing) 


Timing of interviewing (missing) 
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tifying the sponsor, It is significant that the new 
standards group—the one that plans to enforce its 
rules—is leaving that one out. A politician who 
commissions a private poll is happy to have the 
word get out if he finds himself ahead of his op- 
ponent. He is not as happy to have himself identi- 
fied as the sponsor. 

Ironically, some of the top professionals in this 
new group, which is headed by Archibald Cross- 
ley of Political Surveys and Analyses of Princeton, 
say they would be happy to keep that rule. It 
would take the pressure off them when a client 
sought to misuse their data from a haven of ano- 
nymity, as a Democratic client of Crossley’s did 
in a celebrated case last fall. 

Sponsor identification need not be a crucial 
matter, so long as reporters who accept leaks of 
private poll results are careful to point out the 
generally partisan nature of their source. This can 
at least alert the reader to the possibility of card 
stacking. If reporters ask for and get the rest of the 
information on the AAPOR list, they can avoid 
leading their readers astray. 

But will they? The disturbing thing about the 
Crossley affair last fall is that all of the AAPOR- 
recommended information was available to the 
reporters through whom the poll results were 
leaked. And the reports still came out distorted 

usually in the manner that the partisan sponsor 
wanted them to be distorted. 

This episode came about in that now far-away 
time when President Johnson was the anticipated 
Democratic candidate for re-election in 1968. The 
national polls, Harris and Gallup, showed him 
slipping badly. Campaign contributions were in 
danger of drying up. So Arthur B. Krim, Jr., then 
finance director of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, commissioned a series of Crossley polls in 
areas of known Democratic strength: New York 
state, Pennsylvania, California, and a Demo- 
cratic county in New Hampshire. Johnson’s popu- 
larity was tested against that of possible Repub- 
lican candidates, except in the case of Rockefeller 
in his home state. As expected, Johnson came out 
looking fairly good in this carefully limited assort- 
ment of cases. 

None of this should have been surprising when 
compared with the national polls. Gallup, for ex- 


ample, found wide regional variation in Johnson’s 
popularity, and there was no reason for anyone to 
assume that because his ratings were down nation- 
ally they would be down in every state and county. 

Nevertheless, the reporters and columnists to 
whom the results were leaked acted like patsies. 
The Washington Post called the New York poll 
‘in sharp contrast” to the Gallup findings. Col- 
umnist Roscoe Drummond fretted that “it is a 
little unsettling” to find polls showing “opposite 
”* United Press International said the 
leaked polls were “in stark contrast” to what the 
public polls had been saying. The Washington 


results. 


Evening Star passed the word from ‘Democratic 
sources” that the Crossley polls were “more repre- 
sentative than the national polls because they con- 
tain a larger sampling.” The New York Times, 
with a staggering ignorance of possible sampling 
error, said the Strafford County, New Hampshire, 
poll indicated that Nixon “could carry the state 
against President Johnson.” 

The one-county poll indicated no such thing, 
of course. It did not even indicate what Nixon 
could do in Strafford County, because his lead 
over Johnson was one percentage point, and the 
error allowance in the 241-person sample was 
close to eight percentage points. 

As the story churned along, the reporting did 
get better. The Washington Star noted the evident 
card-stacking in the omission of Rockefeller from 
the New York poll. The Washington Post eventu- 
ally identified Krim as the sponsor and produced 
an interview with Crossley in which he lamented 
the twisting of his truths to make a trap for fools. 

‘There was an inference that either Crossley or 
Gallup was wrong,” Crossley said some time later. 
“T think this sort of thing, which is very far from 
the truth, hurts the whole polling profession.” 

This recognition by pollsters that they need to 
police their clients as well as themselves is a hope- 
ful one. There has been at least one other such 
case. In 1966, one of Don Muchmore’s candidate 
clients leaked a distorted version of his poll to a 
newspaper. “We simply called the newspaper and 
gave them the correct version,” Muchmore recalls. 
At the time, he thought he would lose the client. 
He did not. “The campaign manager apologized, ” 
Muchmore says. 


But the real policing will have to be done by 
the press. Unfortunately, this may take more time 
and patience, as well as technical knowledge, than 
reporters and editors have. The story that the 
Washington Star’s Democratic sources peddled to 
it last year is a good example. Their argument 
was that the Crossley samples included a higher 
proportion of their respective state and _ local 
populations than did Gallup’s national samples. 
Therefore, the implication was Crossley had to be 
more accurate, 

But the laws of probability don’t work that way. 
Crossley’s 657-person sample of seven million 
voters in Pennsylvania, for example, did produce 
a sampling fraction of 1/11,000: Gallup’s 1,585- 
person national sample included only 1/70,000 
of the population. Yet the Gallup sample had the 
smaller sampling error—3 per cent to Crossley’s 5. 

Intuitively offensive as it may seem, there is a 
simple explanation. Gallup offers the illustration 
of two large barrels of marbles: one with 5,000 
white marbles and 5,000 black marbles and the 
other with 500,000 of each color. If you, draw 
ten marbles from either barrel, your chances of 
getting five white and five black are about the 
same. 

The sampling fraction does have some impor- 
tance when small populations are being surveyed. 
But the effect is so minor that most statistics text- 
books don’t even bother to give the correction 
formula. 

In case reporters want to haggle over details 
like this, AAPOR is prepared. Beyond its list of 
items to include in survey reports, it has a long 
list of technical questions that pollsters should be 
prepared to answer. What is worrying the pollsters 
now is that nobody will bother to ask. 

“If they do, it [the code} will be enforced,” 
said Dr. Irving Crespi, vice-president of the 
Gallup organization and a leader in the efforts 
for standards both in and out of AAPOR. “If they 
do not do it, it will not be enforced.” 

It is a hard view to argue with. Unless Repre- 
sentative Nedzi can produce a government proce- 
dure that will grade polls like meat, interpretation 
is going to continue to be a do-it-yourself proposi- 
tion. For people in the news business, that means 
additional homework. 
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Dr. Barnard as a 
human pseudo-event 


By HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 


Like the advertised claim of one of the latest 
credit cards, the heart-transplant stories of the 
last six months took care of practically everything. 
They were rich in many elements dear to news- 
men’s hearts: technical achievement, human 
interest, suspense, man-against-nature conflict. 

Most strikingly, there was the making of an in- 
stant celebrity or, as Daniel J. Boorstin called the 
process in his study, The Image, the creation of a 
“human pseudo-event.” Within weeks of his first 
transplant, Dr. Christiaan A. Barnard of Cape 
Town had appeared on nationwide American 
television, had visited President Johnson’s ranch, 
had received a Papal blessing, and had eaten 
spaghetti with Gina Lollobrigida. 

Swirling around Dr. Barnard was fierce com- 
mercial competition between American television 
networks and a controversy over a free-lancer’s 
unauthorized pictures from the operating room. 

The order of events and pseudo-events ran: 

November 20, 1967: The Journal of the 
American Medical Association carried a heading: 


Way Is Clear for Heart Transplant 


The story quoted Dr. Norman Shumway of the 
Stanford Medical School as saying that he was 
ready to perform such an operation when he could 
match donor and recipient. At least twenty surgi- 
cal teams, it was estimated later, were ready or 
nearly ready to perform such an operation. 

December 3: A team headed by Dr. Barnard 
at Groote Schuur Hospital in Cape Town com- 
pleted the first heart transplant at 7 a.m. local 
time. The story reached the world more than six 
hours later when the Associated Press bureau in 
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Johannesburg, a thousand miles away, heard an 
announcement on a | p.m. news broadcast. AP 
filed a bulletin to London, but by now the story 
was far too late for the Sunday newspapers, even 
on the West Coast of the United States. 

December 4: The Monday papers gave the 
story full display. The Los Angeles Times used an 
eight-column banner: 


MEDICAL TRIUMPH 
First Human Heart Transplanted 


The Boston Globe went to six columns: 


Heart Transplant Surgery 
Hailed by Medical World 


The New York Times cautiously put the story un- 
der a two-column headline below the fold. In all 
of this Dr. Barnard was not mentioned promi- 
nently; for example, in The New York Times he 
was not mentioned until deep in the story. 

December 6: Dr. Barnard was the “Man in the 
News” in The New York Times and stories on 
Louis Washkansky, the patient, quoted Dr. Bar- 
nard rather than a hospital spokesman. 

Thus the human pseudo-event was well on the 
way to creation. At week’s end, Time put Dr. 
Barnard on its cover, gave his heart beat when he 
finished the initial transplant (forty higher than 
Washkansky’s), and mentioned that his daughter 
was a South African water-skiing champion. 

For his part, Dr. Barnard exhibited the faculty 
of graphic, direct quotations that reporters could 
use. The Times and Time profiles used his oper- 
ating-room exclamation—“It’s going to work” and 
“Christ, it’s going to work!” respectively. 

Commercial competition over the celebrity 
reached its apogee in efforts to obtain Dr. Bar- 
nard for television or, as the New York Post 
played the story on page one, January 4: 


NETWORKS ROW 
OVER HEART MAN 


That story was the beginning of a series that re- 
lated how CBS and NBC squabbled over who 
owned what marbles. The prize was to have been 
minute-by-minute film coverage of operating ac- 
tivities during a transplantation. 

Lucy Jarvis of NBC had gone to Cape Town 
in December to film a documentary. During con- 


versations with Dr. Barnard, she thought—incor- 
rectly as it turned out—that he would permit film- 
ing of the next operation by a network crew behind 
a glass partition. However, CBS provided the sur- 
geon with air fare to the United States so he could 
appear on Face the Nation late in December. 
Richard Salant, CBS News president, later said 
the network gave $5,000 to the Christiaan Bar- 
nard Research Fund (despite CBS’s policy of not 
paying for news stories). 

When the doctor returned to Cape Town, Mrs. 
Jarvis found the NBC group, as she put it, “shut 
out.” So, “to protect the network,” she made a 
contract with the family of Dr. Philip Blaiberg, 
a dentist who was to be the next heart recipient. 
It provided $9,000 for exclusive pre-surgery inter- 
views, $16,000 for exclusive coverage after the 
operation, and $25,000 for exclusive movies and 
still pictures of the surgery itself. Apparently Dr. 
Barnard had not been consulted about the con- 
tract and its terms. CBS, too, sought pictures of 
the next transplantation. Neither network got in 
when Dr. Blaiberg received his new heart but a 
free-lance photographer, posing as a medical stu- 
dent, had a seat in the operating-room gallery and 
shot some still pictures before he was discovered 
and expelled. NBC attorneys obtained a tempo- 
rary court injunction in Cape Town to prevent the 
cameraman from “selling or disposing”’ of his film. 

Has this publicity wave been a net gain or net 
loss in public understanding? One indicative by- 
product of the coverage was dissemination of the 
idea of granting consent for use of vital organs 
after someone has suffered a fatal injury. Time 
(January 5) put it this way: “Christiaan Bar- 
nard’s television appearances were calculated to 
win just such broader public acceptance of an 
idea that would have been greeted with universal 
horror only a month earlier.” A Gallup poll, re- 
leased January 17, documented the news maga- 
zine’s claim when it showed 70 per cent of the 
nation’s civilian adults would be willing to have 
their hearts or other vital organs donated to medi- 
cal science upon their deaths. 

Apparently regardless of the pluses or minuses 
of coverage, surgeons in the future, as in the past, 
will have their troubles controlling news about 
heart transplantations. The Nation (January 22) 


described these operations as “a combination of 
the sob story, centering about the bereaved family 
or families, and the heroic spectacular, repre- 
sented by the surgical team.” Even the formal 
assessment of the National Academy of Sciences’ 
Board of Medicine in March said heart trans- 
plantation “must be clearly viewed for what it is, 
a scientific exploration of the unknown.” Thus 
these operations had irresistible built-in appeal 
for media and for the general public. They were 
in truth the “everything” news stories, or at least 
that was the way newsmen reacted to the first 
round of transplantations. All news, however, has 
a fast rate of deterioration; even “everything” 
stories dissolve rapidly. 

Dr. Barnard’s own attitude toward the pub- 
licity seemed to be one of acceptance. In Febru- 
ary, he appeared on a British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration program and heard a doctor charge him 
with fostering “nauseating” publicity, about his 
patients. His critic suggested that he should have 
kept information about his patients confidential. 
Dr. Barnard replied: “If you do that you are a 
better man than I am, Gunga Din. It was com- 
pletely impossible, it snowballed. We had no con- 
trol of the matter.” 

Perhaps he was a little franker when he spoke 
in March to the American College of Cardiology. 
There he suggested that while he could be faulted 
“for being a difficult man to work with and for 
being a showman,” he insisted that he had not 
shirked his obligations to his patients. 


Afterword: the second wave 


But even with all these built-in advantages, 
coverage of the second wave of heart transplant 
stories in late spring diminished and got pushed 
back among advertisements on inside pages. 
Within less than six months of the initial Cape 
Town story, The New York Times (May 18) dis- 
posed of the then current crop of four patients 
with a single paragraph. Tucked away on page 67 
as underdash material following a three-para- 
graph item on a Scottish lung transplantation, the 
information was printed without even a headline 
to attract attention. It read: 


The four living recipients of heart trans- 
plants were all reported doing well yesterday. 
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Can Newsweek really 
separate Fact from Opinion? 


By SANDY GOODMAN 


Lawrence O’Brien is “Teddy-bearish.” Mrs. 
Mao Tse-tung is “dowdy, demoniacal.”’ Nelson 
Rockefeller is ‘tone of America’s most effective 
governors,” and John Lindsay is plagued by “in- 
experience and ineptitude” in labor relations. 
France’s President De Gaulle “did nothing last 
week to diminish his reputation as a global mis- 
chief-maker.” The Communist satellite revolts of 
the 1950’s failed “tragically,” and the aftermath 
of the Tet offensive was “distressing.” 

Each of these descriptions, full of whimsy or 
loaded with value judgments, is taken from the 
supposedly strictly factual news columns of News- 
week, which advertises itself as ““The Newsweekly 
‘That Separates Fact From Opinion.” 

Most of Newsweek's advertisements concentrate 
on such matters as its circulation increases, major 
stories, audience quality, or plaudits received. The 
‘“fact-from-opinion” slogan can usually be found, 
without further explanation, in small print at the 
bottom of newspaper ads or at the end of com- 
mercials. 

Occasionally it is more fully expiained, as in one 
advertisement addressed to university students. 
This ad cited a survey of college editors which con- 
cluded that Newsweek's reporting was the “fairest 
and most responsible” among a number of maga- 
zines. It continued : 


We haven’t cornered the market on truth. 
But if there’s a predominant reason why 
your editors and others have singled out 
Newsweek this way, it is our responsible ap- 
proach to journalism—the clear separation of 
fact from opinion. The columns devoted to 
news are as accurate, complete and unbiased 
as editorial judgment can make them, And 
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the opinion—whether written by regular col- 
umnists, or by editors and correspondents 
with individual views to express, or by critics 
of the Arts—is signed. 


Newsweek does, indeed, follow that policy part 
of the time—most of the time, in fact. But by no 
means all the time. It fails often enough to make 
its slogan erroneous and misleading. 

Newsweek certainly wasn’t separating fact from 
opinion in its unsigned lead story of April 22, 
which began: 


Martin Luther King was borne to his 
grave last week, and, even as he made his last 
journey, the black pall of arson and the crack 
of snipers’ rifles dishonored his memory in 
cities across America. 


Dishonored his memory. An opinion if ever I’ve 
read one. 

In the next column Newsweek noted that in the 
aftermath of Dr. King’s assassination House pas- 
sage paved the way for enactment of a fair hous- 
ing bill. It goes on to say: 


in the self-congratulatory mood that 
followed the House action there was danger 
that white America would consider its debts 
discharged. 


Who says white America has any debts to dis- 
charge? Or that not to discharge them would con- 
stitute a danger? These, too, surely are not facts 
but statements of opinion. 

Similarly, later in the same story, Newsweek 
refers to the violence and looting as “senseless 
aspects of the black spasm.” In its story on Dr. 
King’s funeral, it asserts: ““The service started late 
and ran too long.” The eulogy is described as 
“moving.” And a later piece is headlined: “The 
Mess in Memphis.” 

In summing up the aftermath of Dr. King’s 
death, Newsweek pointed out that the casualty 
toll was much lower than in previous disorders, 


that both police and rioters used more restraint 
than in the past, and that the level of violence 
was also kept down by co-operation between city 
officials and ghetto groups. After citing a Negro 
fourth-grader’s statement that “It’s OK to loot 
white people’s stores, but not to burn,” Newsweek 
concluded: 


It wasn’t okay to loot stores, of course, 
even if many of the plunderers felt it was 
only their due. But the prevailing restraint 
did seem to have prevented even the worst 
of the outbreaks from escalating to the 
deadly level of a Watts or a Detroit. It 
seemed as well to have settled black Ameri- 
ca’s doubts about police behavior under 
stress—and thus to have reinforced the ghet- 
to’s receptivity to the agents of law and or- 
der. There was little cause for America to 
congratulate itself on any of the events of the 
week that began with the murder of Martin 
Luther King—and even less reason to believe 
that the impulse to riot had run its course. 
But in the ashes of a hundred ghettos there 
were the faint flickerings of hope that some 
useful lessons may have been learned on both 
sides of the great divide between the races. 


Whatever the wisdom of that assessment, there 
is far more than “just the facts, ma’am”’ in it. 
Clearly, Newsweek's judgment on the morality of 
looting and its observation on the lack of cause 
for national self-congratulation are expressions of 
opinion, whether one agrees with them or not. 

And there is the use of the word “seem” in the 
second and third sentences, and the word “‘may”’ 
in the last sentence. In certain contexts, the use of 
“seem” and “may” is perfectly justified 
in factual reportage. For example, a reporter can 
write that a person “seemed tired,” or that the 
President ‘‘may visit the ranch.” But to use these 
words as launching platforms for sweeping gen- 
eralizations, as Newsweek did, is to go far beyond 
reporting the facts. These were conclusions, repre- 
senting Newsweek's carefully hedged, half-hidden 
opinions on the significance of events. 


words like 


Nor does it violate Newsweek's advertising 
slogan any the less because the story was referred 
to briefly in the magazine’s introductory note - 
the “Top of the Week” column that runs next to 
the table of contents — as an “analysis” and the 


name of the editor who wrote it was given. That 
prefatory note was separated by more than twenty 
pages from the article. The story itself was un- 
signed and unlabeled. Even to call it an “analy- 
sis’ is fudging. Much in the paragraph and else- 
where can only be accurately labeled as opinion. 
There is no explanatory note about the un- 
signed lead story of February 26 that began: 


The mood along the Potomac last week 
was one of nervous watching and waiting. 
The first cloud of gloom that spread over the 
Capital in the aftermath of the Viet Cong’s 
vicious Tet offensive melded into a sense of 
grim determination, tinged with apprehen- 
sion over yet another Communist assault. 
And even as they waited, officials found a 
fresh target for their anger and frustration: 
Hanoi’s duplicity in skillfully launching an- 
other phony peace offensive. 


Presumably, Newsweek should go on to show 
us that the statement about Hanoi’s duplicity is 
the only one the facts could possibly support. It 
certainly doesn’t do so to my satisfaction. The 
facts on which this opinion was based were a 
series of indications that Hanoi was responding 
to United States efforts to get peace talks started, 
all of which came to naught at that time. 

In the aftermath of the Tet offensive, it is un- 
derstandable that administration officials should 
have been angry. It is less understandable that 
Newsweek should have taken over their view as 
its own. 

Was Hanoi really guilty of “duplicity”? Was 
the peace offensive really “phony”? Or were the 
Communists simply employing their familiar 
tactic of trying to strengthen their hand at the 
bargaining table by showing their power on: the 
battlefield? Surely, all this cannot be called a 
matter of fact. It is a matter of opinion. 

Another example relating to Viet Nam: in 
what I found to be an excellent interpretive story 
on peace prospects in its April 22 issue, Newsweek 
made this statement: 


... American negotiators will go into any 
talks with Hanoi armed with the knowledge 
that, in purely military terms, the U.S. can 
never be ousted from Vietnam against its 
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will. But that, unhappily, is one of the few 
trump cards thfat Americans will hold. 


Unhappily? Perhaps to the prospective nego- 
tiators. But certainly not to the millions, in the 
United States and around the world, who hardly 
feel the United States deserves to hold any “trump 
cards” for its actions in Viet Nam. 

Newsweek's use of adverbs such as “unhap- 
pily,” “understandably,” “tragically,” or “clearly,” 
turns statements of fact into opinions. 

Sometimes Newsweek expresses its opinions by 
agreeing — in whole or in part — with others’ 
opinions, as in a story on the Mideast situation in 
the April 1 issue. Reporting on the UN criticism 
of an Israeli reprisal on Jordan, Newsweek said: 


The magnitude of Israel’s reprisal even 
drew fire from its best friend, the United 
States. The attack on Jordan, declared US. 
Ambassador Arthur Goldberg, had been 
“out of proportion to the acts of violence 
that preceded it” and was “greatly to be de- 

* plored.” 

So it was {my italics}. But so, in fact was 
intransigence of everyone involved in the 
bloody stalemate that passes for peace in the 
Middle East. 


Separating fact from opinion gets even more 
difficult when the so-called ‘facts’ are not facts 
at all but predictions. As has been widely noted, 
this has been a bad year for journalistic crystal- 
ball gazers, but Newsweek looked especially bad 
in its April 8 issue. In an article on the Democratic 
presidential race, it almost hit paydirt by quoting 
one of President Johnson's “lieutenants” as say- 
ing: “Sometimes I wonder if he really might be 
thinking of not running.” But Newsweek ignored 
this warning, and went on: 


All the signs, of course, said that Mr. 
Johnson indeed was running—but in his own 
way. And his way, by conscious design, 
closely resembles the battle plan FDR used 
to engineer an unprecedented third-term 
“draft” 28 years ago—sticking to Presidential 
business and letting the party come to him. 


Besides being wrong about the President’s plans, 
as was almost everyone else, Newsweek had the 
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hard luck to come out with that statement in an 


issue that hit the newsstands on April 2, two days 
after the President had announced he was not 
going to run. 

In the following issue, dated April 15, the mag- 
azine explained its gaffe this way: “Newsweek, 
which had gone to press hours before the Presi- 
dent’s speech, was caught with articles based on 
the assumption he would run again.” ‘That word 
“assumption” is Newsweek's own admission that 
its news columns contain more than facts. 

The April 15 issue also contained a story with 
several columns devoted to “early signs that Mr. 
Johnson might not be intent upon a second term,” 
some of them going back as far as March, 1965. 
Would that those “early signs” had been known 
to the editor who insisted only a week earlier that 
‘all the signs” pointed to the President’s running. 

Humorous references sometimes also tend to 
make facts shade off into opinions. It may not be 
stretching the facts too far to refer to Harold 
Stassen as “the loser’s loser of American politics,” 
as Newsweek did in its February 26 issue. But to 
headline the story ““The Piece Candidate” and 
caption two pictures beneath it (one showing 
Stassen with his former bald pate, the other with 
his new hairpiece ) ““Now and then: Can a former 
boy wonder find political happiness in a toupee?” 
is to move beyond facts to ridicule. 

In my judgment it was neither factual nor in 
good taste when, in its April 22 issue, Newsweek 
poked fun at a woman marine who was court- 
martialed for refusing to follow orders. News- 
week’s story begins this way: 


Grand Junction, Colo., is a nice place to 
raise cattle. But at 18, blond, shapely Mary 
Elizabeth Burns decided there must be more 
to life than that. So two years ago she joined 
the Marines to see the world. And what did 
she see? She saw the light. 


The “light” in this case was Corporal Burns’s 
conclusion that she did not believe in violence or 
killing and her decision, in a letter to her com- 
manding officer, that she would “no longer sup- 
port an organization that brings starvation, torture 


and death.” 


Wise-guyish treatment of personal conviction 












hardly makes for news stories that are as “unbiased 
as editorial judgment can make them.” 
Newsweek has no monopoly, of course, on any 
of these techniques of less-than-objective report- 
ing. Its chief competitor, Time, was using all of 
them before Newsweek came into being. No one 
has ever accused Time, to my knowledge, of 
separating fact from opinion. It has been skillfully 
mingling the two for years — and making the 
combination sound like the word of the Almighty. 
But at least it has avoided making any self- 
righteous claims to objectivity. On the contrary, 
Time’s original prospectus declared back in 1923 
that “the editors recognize that complete neutral- 
ity on public questions and important news is 
probably as undesirable as it is impossible...” 
Nor did Time’s late editor-in-chief Henry Luce 
make any bones about his — or his magazine’s — 
prejudices, when he declared years later: “Iam a 
Protestant, a Republican, and a free enterpriser, 
which means I am biased in favor of God, Eisen- 


quote 


the newsweekly that 


Newsweek separates fact from opinion 





hower and the stockholders of Time Incorporated 

and if anyone who objects doesn’t know this by 
now, why the hell are they still spending thirty-five 
cents for the magazine.” 

For all my criticisms, I am certainly not finding 
Newsweek's editors guilty of trying to cast evil 
influences over the minds of the American people. 
Most of the opinions they express are sober and 
sensible. I say that because I happen to agree with 
most of them. 

Nor am I suggesting any changes in the maga- 
zine’s editorial policies. Personally, I like News- 
week much better now than I ever did. It has 
come a long; long way since 1957, when I worked 
there as a part-time proofreader and found the 
magazine so dull I never even bothered to take 
home my free copy. 

But I am inclined to agree with Time’s original 
prospectus that, as far as news magazines are 
concerned, complete neutrality and objectivity are 
neither possible nor desirable. 


News magazines specialize in analytical or in- 


terpretive reporting, which aims not simply to 
present the facts, but to put them into perspective. 
This often means introducing a point of view — a 
context into which the facts can be placed to 
make them more understandable. This approach 
also often calls for conclusions to be drawn from 
the facts. 

While there are some stories where all — or 
almost all — reasonable men would draw the same 
meanings and conclusions from the same set of 
facts, there are many others where a number of 
interpretations are possible. Thus it happens that 
different magazines sometimes interpret the same 
story differently. They have different opinions 
about it, in other words. 

That is all right as far as it goes. What is not 
all right is for Newsweek or anybody else to go 
around boasting that it is separating fact from 
opinion when all too often it is doing nothing of 
the kind. 

Separating fact from opinion may even be im- 
possible. After all, objectivity in the presentation 
of facts requires the exercise of opinion. News- 
week’s own ad acknowledges this when it says that 
“the columns devoted to news are as accurate, 
complete and unbiased as editorial judgment can 
make them.” After all, judgments are essentially 
expressions of opinion, and will vary from editor 
to editor. 

Walter Lippmann, whose signed opinion now 
appears in Newsweek, made the point years ago 
when he wrote: 


It is all very well to say that a reporter 
collects the news and that the news consists of 
facts. The truth is that in our world the facts 
are infinitely many and that no reporter 
could collect them all, no newspaper print 
them all, and nobody could read them all. 
We have to select some facts rather than 
others, and in doing that we are using not 
only our legs but our selective judgment of 
what is interesting or important or both. 


That is a statement all of us in this business 
might ponder. Perhaps it will convince the people 
at Newsweek, that they ought to stop trying to 
persuade us they are separating fact from opinion, 
and begin to separate fact from fantasy in their 
advertising. 
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The irrepressible weeklies 


There are more than 8,000 weeklies in the 
United States, with a combined circulation of 
26,000,000. The vast majority of them are home- 
town papers, important to the people they serve 
but innocuous, a place to carry local ads and news 
of the latest women’s club social. 

A few weeklies, however, have become the 
haven for the dissatisfied, restless journalist—the 
man with a strong sense of commitment to his 
community. Only secondarily concerned with ob- 
jectivity or comprehensiveness, these men have 
made their papers an important element in the 


political life and social change in their communi- 


Inner City, Voice 


“And Now King, Who is Next?” 

The headline sobered me. It was bannered 
above a fuzzy portrait of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
i. contemplative, seated behind prison bars. The 
photograph ran the full length of the front page 
an indictment of the society that allowed his death. 

The newspaper that carried the picture was the 
Inner City Voice, a new black militant newspaper 
in Detroit, begun in October, 1967, a little more 
than two months after the city was torn by racial 
upheaval, and a month before the city’s two gen- 
eral dailies were closed by a strike. 

I first saw the paper in the homes of friends last 
winter. It was lying on the top of a coffee table or 
on a chair, the fine type scattered crookedly on 
the pages, each headline seemingly trying to outdo 
the other: “Cops on Rampage, 14 yr. Old Shot,” 
one read. “Cops Beat Black Students.” ‘Algiers 
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ties. Their weeklies are often cursed and disagreed 
with, but frequently read and lisiciicd to. 

The four weeklies discussed here differ in the 
audiences they serve and the particular causes 
they expound. Their common thread is that they 
are the irreverent products of the personalities 
behind them. 

The Chapel Hill (North Carolina) }{’eekly and 
The Intermountain Observer (Idaho) are well 
established. The Pittsburgh Point and Detroit's 
Inner City Voice are struggling to survive, a com- 
mon problem of new weeklies that challenge the 
status quo. 


Killer Cops Stab Two Women.” It was sensation- 
alism aimed only at “putting whitey down,” and 
elevating black with a capital “B.” 

A box in the corner of one page said: 


The Inner City Voice is the only publica- 
tion of its kind in the city of Detroit which 
is dedicated to the revolutionary struggle of 
black people. It is not controlled by white 
liberals or Uncle Toms with a little cash, we 
do not have to sacrifice any principles to 
satisfy their anti-black demands. 


As if to emphasize the claim, on the back page 
the paper carried a large picture of a bloodied 
black man being dragged onto a stretcher by po- 
licemen. “‘Life in Raceland U.S.A.,” the headline 
cried. There was no caption. It was this blatant 
use of sensational photos and headlines that had 
first interested me in the V oice—that, and its every- 
page war with “whitey.” 

It was a cold day last winter when I went to the 
newspaper office, then located in three rooms of a 
dilapidated old house on East Warren, a strect 
that runs from Detroit’s west side to the east, 
directly through the heart of the black inner city. 

James Williams, the 24-year old bearded black 
man who acts as the paper’s assistant editor, 





slipped out of his heavy fur-lined jacket as I en- 
tered. He scooped up a dirty piece of scrap paper 
lying on the floor, shoved some other crumpled 
bits of paper under a chair, then sat on the edge of 
a littered desktop to talk. Williams had come to 
the office alone that day and he frowned in disgust 
at the disarray around him. Perforated tape spilled 
onto the floor from two machines called justifiers, 
which mechanically fit type to the correct column 
width and length. They represent the newspaper’s 
major investment. Williams kicked at the per- 
forated tape on the floor. 

I had come to the office expecting to find some- 
thing quite different. After asking a few prelimi- 
nary questions, I was stopped cold for a moment. 
Williams lit a cigarette and tapped out a little 
rhythm on the desk top and waited. 

‘So what can I help you with, sister?” he asked. 

The structure of all the issues I had seen was 
pretty much the same, the police blotter supplying 
most of the stories on the front page—stories 
“dressed up,” as Williams called it. 

The make-up of the inside pages was different. 
Scattered among columns devoted to Che Gue- 
vara, or Rap Brown, or unabashedly supporting 
incendiary statements by Stokely Carmichael, 
were ads and pictures and slogans and letters— 
all directed toward one thing—the encouragement 
of black. 

I remembered one picture that had especially 
impressed me. It was a shadowy portrait of a 
young black woman. The caption beneath it read 
“Black is Beautiful Baby.” The picture was sur- 
rounded by letters to the editor. 

‘We do things like that all the time,” he said. 
‘We put things all through the paper that talk 
about black pride. Our whole thing is that if you 
constantly present people with the reality of things 
they'll have to deal with it. You can’t look in our 
paper without having to deal with black pride. It 
oozes. You may hate the paper, but if you decide 
to take a look at it, you can’t miss what we’re try- 
ing to do on every page—even the ad page. 

“Tt’s funny, but when we started we wanted to 
have an objective paper with a hard militant edi- 
torial page. It didn’t take us long to realize that 
that wouldn’t work. People just don’t read the 
editorial page in the paper. You have to put your 
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editorials everywhere—in every article so they'll 
see it.” 

Finally, Williams was telling me why the paper 
got started, where it was going, what was wrong, 
if it could last. 

‘We really started this paper before the riot,” 
Williams told me. “We didn’t actually publish 
until after, because the riot stopped us for a while. 
We got together first in June. There were about 
five of us then. It seemed that a number of black 
people were frustrated and disappointed that a 
lot of other organizations they had belonged to 
hadn’t worked,” he said. “‘It seemed to me that 
the July rebellion changed the entire situation and 
our major fault was not changing our ideas about 
a newspaper to coincide with the change in this 
city. If we wanted to tell the truth about things 
that the white papers don’t, we had to be telling 
the truth about that riot, what really happened 
and why.” 

The door opened and an older black man, 
bearded like Williams, came in and sat behind 
the typewriter. He leaned on it and watched Wil- 
liams. After a while Williams introduced him. 
‘“That’s Tommy—Tommy Glover.” 

I had read several reviews written by Glover. 
His articles, more than any others in the Voice, 
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seemed devoted to including little lessons for 
blacks, and to severely attacking whites. In a re- 
view of Les Ballet Africains, Glover had written: 


When the performance ended, the ap- 
plause was long and sustained. But few rose 
to their feet to acclaim that thrilling spec- 
tacle, and I wondered if every white man in 
the audience was cursing ancestry, self and 
children and was too ashamed to stand. 


Williams introduced me to Glover. ““Tommy, 
this here young lady is from New York, and she 
wants to know what’s to us.” 

‘“‘What’s to us is us, is you, is black,” Glover 
said. He turned to his typewriter. 

The Federation of Negro Associations, an abor- 
tive attempt to unify black leaders in Detroit, gave 
the Voice more than a thousand dollars after the 
association voted to dissolve this past spring. 

The money helped the Voice to move to roomier 
quarters and at least temporarily to revitalize it- 
self. Recent issues of the Voice are thicker and 
carry news supplied by friends and correspondents 
in other parts of the country—news that. replaces 
much of the local coverage. This has helped the 
V oice move closer to its original goal of connecting 
the problems of the black people of Detroit with 
“the national revolutionary struggle.” 

But Williams confirmed in May what he told 
me in his office last winter—the Voice is still strug- 
gling for survival, The frustration that swept the 
paper’s ranks shortly after the riot has not com- 
pletely abated. 

The paper is published weekly if things go 
smoothly for Williams and John Watson, the edi- 
tor. But the Voice comes out only every two or 
three weeks when they are not. 

“Our major problem is still bread,’ Williams 
said in May. “I think if we had a sound financial 
base, we'd operate better, but I don’t know. There 
are organizational problems too. You just can’t 
operate a paper on the dimes people pay for it. 
You need advertising and that’s what we lack.” 

The paper solicits ads only from black busi- 
nesses. 

The Voice has not accurately checked its circu- 
lation. “Right now I'd guess it is between six and 
eight thousand,” Williams said in May, “but no- 
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body really knows.” The paper is sold in Libera- 
tion Bookstores and at some newstands. 

I recently leafed through the paper and scanned 
the violently radical articles, wondering just how 
long the Voice had to go. And I wondered whether 
men like Glover and Williams, so devoted to wag- 
ing what they saw as part of the national libera- 
tion struggle, could sustain their own effort. 

I remember what Williams had told me, as he 
looked around the old office last winter, and as he 
watched Glover struggling with words at the type- 
writer. He turned to look absently out the window. 

“I'd love to be in that college bag,” Williams 
said. “If I get me some dough, I may go. I just may 
give it all up and go to school.” 

LaRUE HEARD 





res 


LaRue Heard, a 1968 graduate of the Colum- 
bia School of Journalism, covered the 1967 Detroit 
riot as a member of the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
team from the Detroit Free Press. 


THE PITTSBURGH 





OIni 


The Pittsburgh Point is a weekly newspaper 
that bills itself as ‘““A Forum of Public Affairs and 
the Arts.” Unlike other Pittsburgh weeklies, which 
cater to women’s clubs and the local merchant 





associations, the Point takes an in-depth, often 
critical look at the Pittsburgh political, social, and 
cultural scene. 

Pittsburgh has a population of more than 
600,000 and the metropolitan area has nearly 
1,500,000 people, but the city is parochial. Pitts- 
burgh’s two dailies, the morning Post-Gazette 
(247,000) and the evening Press (344,500), are 
both generally responsible papers, but they studi- 
ously avoid controversy. The Steel City is known 








for its millworkers, not its intellectual ferment, and 
this is a big reason why the Point is fighting for 
survival. 

Prior to starting the Point in November, 1966, 
Charles C. Robb, the 34-year-old editor, covered 
courts, urban renewal, and the War on Poverty 
for the Post-Gazette. 

“] just wasn’t doing anything more than pick- 
ing at the surface,” says Robb. “‘No one at a daily 
paper ever questions what’s going on. The things 
they challenge are not the things people will kick 
back at. I found as a reporter I would write things 
in an absolute, unquestioning manner. Public re- 
lations people were always throwing things at you. 
That was the way the game was played.” 

Feeling that his creative urge to write was being 
stifled, Robb set out to raise $40,000. He found 
five backers, a diverse group consisting of a liberal 
Republican lawyer, a Jewish scrap paper dealer, 
a real estate tycoon who belongs to Pittsburgh’s 
establishment, an insurance man, and a lawyer 
for the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. They 
raised only $30,000, which is long since gone. 

Robb’s prospectus for the Point listed these 
objectives: 

{| To print four or five major articles on events 
of significance—politics, urban renewal, education, 
civil rights—in each issue, leaving spot news to the 
dailies. 

{| To publish announcements of lectures, con- 
certs, public meetings. 

{| To restrict coverage generally to matters of 
concern to Pittsburgh. 

| To review and criticize news coverage by 
other papers and television and radio stations. 

Robb wanted Point stories to be more complete 
than the daily papers’ stories, more colorful, and 
admittedly subjective. He viewed his paper as “a 
supplement to shed light on what’s going on and 
get people thinking about things.” The paper’s 
name is a double-entendre. It refers to Pittsburgh’s 
scenic park, located where the Allegheny and 
Monongehela Rivers meet to form the Ohio 
River; and it refers to the paper’s independent 
point of view. 

The fulltime editorial staff, besides Robb, con- 
sists of one man, Richard Rieker, who is another 
former Post-Gazette reporter. Regular contribu- 
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tors to the Point include Beekman Cottrell, an 
English professor at Carnegie-Mellon University, 
who is the movie critic; Hodges, a pseudonym for 
a professor of Shakespearean literature, who cov- 
ers sports; and Robert Croan, a music teacher at 
Duquesne University, who covers music. Until 
recently, the Point’s acerbic comments on the 
Pittsburgh political scene were written by Penn 
Williams, a pseudonym for a Post-Gazette re- 
porter who found himself faced with a conflict of 
loyalties when that paper shifted him from the 
courthouse to political writer. 

The Point, a handsome three-column tabloid, 
pays particular attention to liberal political causes 
and has done its best job in covering Pittsburgh’s 
Negro community, which until recently has been 
stable and lethargic. 

Robb describes his steady readers as “fanatic”’ : 
“We're not just accepted. We’re seized upon 
as a beacon of light. The paper has become im- 
portant to them.” 

The Point’s circulation is about 3,700, mainly 
among the “intellectual gang” of Pittsburgh’s East 
End, which includes Oakland, the city’s cultural 
center and site of the University of Pittsburgh and 
Carnegie-Mellon University; Shadyside, a mini- 
version of New York’s Village; and Squirrel Hill, 
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Pittsburgh’s predominantly Jewish community. 

But Robb needs more advertising and a circula- 
tion of about 7,000 to keep the Point alive. It now 
exists precariously, depending on week-to-week 
contributions from some of its original backers. 

Robb attributes the paper’s troubles to the na- 
tion’s political climate in general and Pittsburgh’s 
intellectual atmosphere in particular: 

‘Just as we got started the bandwagon stopped 
and went in the opposite direction. All the things 
that looked hopeful—poverty programs, model 
cities, for example—don’t look hopeful anymore. 
I began to get the feeling that the most positive 
things going on in Pittsburgh were the protests. 
It seemed futile to report on ridiculous programs 
which weren't doing their jobs. 

“If you run down our front pages, you see a 
lot of pictures of people holding up signs. People 
ask, ‘Why are you so negative and always attack- 
ing things?” What happened is that we changed a 
lot; 1967 was rather traumatic for the country and 
the paper reflects this.” 

Even the war in Viet Nam has hurt the Point. 
Robb and some of the paper’s backers have disa- 
greed on whether the war is a proper subject for 
the Point to cover, even if they haven't disagreed 
about the war itself. Some of the backers have 
contended that the war is not locally relevant 
enough to justify the advertising and subscribers 
who are scared away by the Point’s dovish stance. 
Robb has partly solved the disagreement by cover- 
ing only local activities relevant to Viet Nam, such 
as demonstrations and conferences. He does not 
otherwist comment on the war. 

Robb sees Viet Nam as one more aspect of the 
polarization in American politics that has hurt 
the Point: “We're on one side and we get more 
on one side. It’s increasingly difficult to commu- 
nicate.”’ 

As a result, the Point has acquired a peacenik- 
hippie reputation. This in turn has scared away 
advertising from Pittsburgh’s industrial giants 
(the corporate headquarters 0. more than twenty 
of the nation’s big businesses are in Pittsburgh). 

Thomas Pepper, writing in The Nation (April 
29, 1968) states that although the Point does not 
completely qualify as such, it is in a sense the best 
of the underground press. 
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Robb believes the Point is a long way from the 
underground press on the subjects it covers, but 
agrees that the paper “shares the impulse of the 
underground press—to bust with established pat- 
terns. As far as Pittsburgh goes, we may as well be 
underground.” 

Robb wrote to Carey McWilliams, of The 
Nation, to ask for his advice on financing the 
Point. “What you need is a rich young man who’s 
bored and would like to go into publishing,” Robb 
says McWilliams wrote back. 

“There are rich young men in Pittsburgh,” 
Robb says, “but they’re not interested in getting 
involved in something which might be offensive. 
They invest in baseball and football teams. We 
need a guy like Ed Keating, who backed Ram- 
parts. Pittsburgh doesn’t produce Ed Keatings. If 
it does, they go off to New York or San Fran- 
cisco.” 

JAMES A. GROSSMAN 


OA ONE OTE ETE CNR LOLS DETREI ET Tn RR ee ee BE 


James A, Grossman, a graduate of the Colum- 
bia School of Journalism and Pittsburgh, is a 
reporter for The Charlotte Observer- 


Fremcusn OBSERVER 





No state has been worse served by geography 
and economics than Idaho, conceived and born 
through political accident. Its 700,000 citizens 
really look to three capitals. Although the seat of 
government is Boise (population 72,000), Spo- 
kane dominates the Panhandle and Salt Lake City 
the southeastern corner. Fifteen hundred miles of 
border separate Idaho from six other states and 
Canada. In fact, you can’t drive far on major 














highways without going through either Washing- 
ton or Montana. 

Idaho’s twelve dailies, forty radio stations, six 
television stations and all but one of its seventy 
weeklies have limited reach. The exception is The 
Intermountain Observer, a Boise opinion weekly 
that is the state’s most strident liberal voice. 
Stranger than its political stance is its corporate 
structure: it is a wholly owned subsidiary of KBoI, 
a broadcasting property in Boise. 

Subsidized papers are nothing new, of course. 
Many chains support weak sisters. While many 
publishers own stations, the Boise operation ap- 
parently is the only one where a station publishes 
a regular newspaper. 

Like most television stations, KBOI is turning a 
handsome profit, a record $4.02 a share in 1966. 
It has published the weekly newspaper since 1961, 
and although the monthly subsidy averaged 
$1,200 a few years ago, the paper now is in the 
black. When the conservative directors of the 
broadcasting company have made noises about 
discontinuing the paper, the station manager, 
Wes Whillock, has kept them in line by threaten- 
ing to move his CBS affiliation (his personal 
property ) to nearby Caldwell. 

Whillock is deeply committed to fulfilling his 
licensee's obligation to serve “‘public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity.” Supporting the opinion 
weekly is one way to do this, he believes: 

“Our television coverage appeals to a mass 
audience, and our newspaper coverage appeals to 
a select audience. Print is the best medium for 
expressing editorial opinions and for providing 
depth coverage.” 

His station editorializes only rarely, and then 
on some pressing issue such as a bond referendum. 
Whillock considers most broadcast editorials pap. 

In September, 1967, kpor purchased a Poca- 
tello opinion weekly,.: The Intermountain, and 
merged it with its own, then called The Idaho 
Observer. Asa result, circulation topped 3,000 for 
the first time. In its second issue after the merger, 
the Observer showed that its spunk had not been 
diluted. It demanded an inquiry into the summer's 
multi-million dollar forest fires. It accused the 
governor of firing the former state forester because 
he warned of the inadequacy of the fire protection 
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Allan Shepard, whose cautiousness may have cost him 
the governorship, casts an eye at the U.S. Senate 





being provided by a private association. The paper 
accused both the incumbent administration and its 
predecessors of handing out porkbarrel grants to 
the protective association. 

The Observer has sounded off in recent months 
against the Boise police force's tactics, the politick- 
ing on the state arts council and the state’s policies 
on migrants and Indians. it probed the hippie 
“movement” in Boise and discovered three hippies 
in town, deeply split about their philosophical 
position. Repeatedly, it has taken on the utilities. 

Sam Day, the editor, insists that the paper 
maintain a statewide outlook, although he is sure 
that circulation could be boosted by publishing 
more Boise Valley area news. Although the 
paper is housed in the kgor building, Day is free 
to establish his own editorial course. While the 
editor makes some attempt to keep his readers 
informed about major statewide news, he feels the 
paper's primary role is to voice liberal opinion in 
a region that often does not hear it. 

Like Senator Frank Church (an avid reader), 
Day is a “dove” on Viet Nam; unlike the state’s 
senior senator, Day favors gun registration laws. 
Gun regulations are anathema in Idaho. 

Day never has been one to duck a fight. He 
almost was run out of Salmon, after a brief tenure 
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as editor of that town’s weekly, for tangling with 
Idaho Power Company. A Swarthmore graduate, 
Day has been in Idaho fifteen years, first with The 
Associated Press and then with papers in Lewis- 
ton, Salmon, and Boise. 

“T hope eventually our publication will be an 
Idaho version of Time, Ramparts, and The New 
Yorker, all rolled into one,’ Day says. He even 
talks about starting similar regional journals in 
Montana, Wyoming, or eastern Washington. 

The John Birch Society has chapters in almost 
all Idaho communities, and the Observer has been 
a favorite right-wing target, but attempts to boy- 
cott those who advertise in the paper have died 
aborning. Advertising revenue has been climbing. 

The Observer’s associate editor is Perry 
Swisher. Until the merger, Swisher published his 
own journal, The Intermountain, for fourteen 
years.. He now runs the Pocatello office and edits 
the page opposite the editorial page and writes 
two columns there. He is glad to be free of desk 
chores, especially since he is working for a college 
degree. At 43, he is older than Day and more of 
a pragmatist. He was elected six times as a Repub- 
lican to the state legislature, where he was the 
only representative to vote against a loyalty oath 
for state employees. In 1966 he ran as an inde- 
pendent for governor. He insists he is through 
with the political wars and now shuns a party 
label. He is as dovish on Viet Nam as Day. 

Most of Day’s editorials and Swisher’s columns 
are political. In addition, the weekly publishes 
columns by the editorial page editors of the Lewis- 
ton and Pocatello dailies. Several regional writers 
appear regularly, as does Ed Eline, an inmate at 
the Idaho State Penitentiary. 

The Intermountain Observer claims to be writ- 
ten by opinion makers for opinion makers. Even 
its critics agree that it comforts the afflicted and 
afflicts the comfortable. 


JOHN STEVENS 
BERT CROSS 





John Stevens is an assistant professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Michigan. Bert Cross is 
chairman of journalism at the University of Idaho. 
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The Chapel Hill Weekly 





Can aconservative publisher and a liberal editor 
find happiness together in the South? In Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, the answer is a firm yes. Not 
only happiness, but affluence and influence as well. 
In that delightful university town, The Chapel 
Hill Weekly, under the guidance of Orville Camp- 
bell, the publisher, and James Shumaker, the 
editor, operates as one of the most lively and vigor- 
ous newspapeis in the state. 

Jim Shumaker, in fact, is considered by many 
of his peers the best newsman in the state, daily 
or otherwise. He certainly is the best editorial 
writer, in the tradition of the outraged editorialist 
who verbally draws and quarters the objects of his 
anger. In his ten years at the Weekly, Shumaker 
has castigated and mocked such subjects as the 
current governor, Dan Moore, the American Le- 
gion, and the state’s newspapers. His language at 
times has been, as he himself readily admits, ‘‘in- 
temperate” and has gone on one or two occasions 
beyond the bounds of good taste—for example, 
comparing, with matching quotations, the tactics 
of Governor Moore to those of Adolf Hitler. But 
Shumaker, on the whole, has been a valuable 
asset to a state and a town that tend to become 
smug about their achievements. 

Despite Shumaker’s constant salvos at statewide 
targets and his occasional dispatching of staffers 
on statewide stories, the Weekly is essentially a 
local paper. Neither the Weekly nor Chapel Hill 
would have had it any other way. Paper and town 
are intertwined like the vines on the walls of the 
university’s old brick buildings. 

Chapel Hill is an unusual if not a unique town, 
a place where intellectual ferment and civic boost- 
erism both manage to reign. A bit of New England 
set in the more relaxed climate of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill inspires strong and at times amusing 
loyalties among its inhabitants. Mark Ethridge, 


formerly of the Louisville Courier-Journal, who 
lives there in retirement, calls the town “‘the capi- 
tal of the Southern mind;” another resident lauds 
it as “the home of the chosen.” But the most popu- 
lar title remains the one coined by the late illus- 
trator William Meade Prince—“‘the Southern side 
of heaven.” 

This sometimes cloying pride of place, coupled 
with the intellectual vigor of the inhabitants, has 
made Chapel Hill a town of almost continual 
controversy. It is, as a Weekly reporter said some 
years ago, “a town bored stiff between causes.” 
The Cause is the thing, big or small, and if there 
is no cause of the moment, Chapel Hill residents 
will invent one and then proceed to debate it 
fiercely. They will even resort to physical action: 
according to fond legend, little old ladies used to 
chain themselves to trees to keep them from being 
chopped down in the name of the demon Progress. 
The whole town is a sort of standing watchdog 
committee. 

Long before Jim Shumaker arrived, the Weekly 
was stirring this bubbling pot of mixed 
causes. The Weekly was started in 1923 by a 
former New York Times staffer named Louis 
Graves. It was not a newspaper in the conven- 
tional sense, but a classic example of personal 
journalism. From the outset of his editorship, 
Graves ran the Weekly to suit his own personal 
and somewhat strange tastes, printing only what 
he cared to print and lacing his stories with 
comment. “Graves didn’t make any pretense of 
covering the news,” says Shumaker, “and he 
seldom actually went to an event.”’ Graves’s “news 
stories” frequently would start off with something 
like, “I saw Ed Lanier [the mayor} on Franklin 
Street today and we talked about the new budget ;” 
the story would make its point down around the 
sixth paragraph, if at all. 

Irascible by nature and devoted to Chapel Hill, 
Graves carried on crusades for this cause or that 
cause that are still talked about around town. His 
special passion was for preserving trees, par- 
ticularly on the main shopping street, and hc was 
so relentless about it that a former chancellor of 
the university commented two years ago: “Such 
trees as we have remaining on this street are 
monuments to his persistence.” 


As an autocratic personal journalist, Graves 
cared little for advertisers. On at least one occasion 
he canceled scheduled ads because he needed 
more space for stories. “Sorry,” he told stunned 
advertisers, “we'll put the ad in next week.” 
Graves became more and more eccentric as the 
vears passed, but Chapel Hill loved him just the 
same. In his last years, he and his wife would set 
up folding chairs on a downtown sidewalk and 
hold court, greeting old friends who passed by. 

In 1954, ten years before he died, Graves sold 
the Weekly to a group of Chapel Hill-area men. 
He got $130,000 for it, although all he had to 
offer in addition to good will was a dilapidated 
building, an ancient printing press that was lit- 
erally held together with baling wire, and a 
messed-up circulation of at best a couple thousand 
names. The chief figure in the purchasing group 
was Orville Campbell, a successful businessman 
in printing and phonograph records, who in his 
days at the university had beaten out pollster 
Louis Harris for editor of the Daily Tar Heel. 

Campbell set about making Louis Graves’s 
personal journal a real newspaper and a paying 
proposition too. He lured Jim Shumaker from the 
Durham Morning Herald and made him editor. 
Shumaker brought with him a top reporter, 
Dwayne Walls, now with The Charlotte Observer, 
giving the Weekly a news nucleus unmatched 
among weeklies. At the Herald, Shumaker had 
earned a reputation as a hard-driving, hard-living 
managing editor. His penchant for covering all the 
news, sensitivities be damned, kept him in periodic 
trouble with management. Herald reporters, at 
Shumaker’s direction, harassed Governor Luther 
Hodges on so many annoying points that he 
complained to the newspaper’s executives ; Hodges 
was basically one of the “good guys,” but Shu- 
maker has never let a white hat protect a public 
official from criticism. One of Shumaker’s coups 
was rushing into print a series on Durham as a 
disintegrating city when the Herald’s president, 
a big civic booster, left town on an around- 
the-world trip. The president then spent weeks 
apologizing for the series — only to have to accept 
for it, on his paper’s behalf, a state community 
service award. 


Shumaker and Campbell make a curious com- 
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bination. Shumaker, 44 years old, is quick-witted 
and incisive but also soft spoken and modest. He 
is a loner who belongs to no organizations, “not 
even a church,” principally because he believes a 
newsman should remain detached. Campbell, 48, 
is talkative (‘‘] run my mouth too much,” he says 
frequently), booster-oriented, frankly a business- 
man and a promoter. Shumaker is a firm liberal. 
Campbell is a conservative, though he does not 
consider himself one, a man who regards social 
change with instinctive distrust. 

The personal and especially political differences 
between the two men work to the benefit of the 
Weekly. Not only does the Weekly profit from the 
exchange of their own differing opinions, but 
Shumaker and Campbell move in different circles 
and come up with different ideas and angles, 
giving the paper a broader focus than it would 
otherwise have. 

The Weekly has prospered under their leader- 
ship. Circulation is now about 6,700, and the 
revenues are nine times what they were when 
Graves sold out in 1954. There are plans for turn- 
ing the twice-weekly Weekly into a daily. 

The fina.acial success of the paper is due to 
Campbell, who scraped up money and kept the 
paper going for several lean years after he took 
over. The editorial success is due partly to him 
also, in the sense that he has stuck with his con- 
troversial editor through many a rough period. 
“There are very few places I could operate as I 
do here,” says Shumaker. “Orville has never soft- 
pedaled anything I wanted to say for fear of loss 
of advertising. I write all the stuff and he catches 
all the crap for it.” 

In Chapel Hill there is plenty to catch too, for 
the town harbors at least as many diehard segrega- 
tionists as intellectuals, and the important adver- 
tisers are not likely to be liberals. The local 
American Legion post canceled its printing con- 
tract with Campbell after a Shumaker editorial 
compared the Legionnaires to “hogs at trough.” 
When Shumaker blasted a segregationist drug- 
store owner during civil rights demonstrations, 
the owner canceled all his ads. And when 
Shumaker laced into the then-chancellor of the 
university for his handling of a basketball point- 
shaving scandal, the chancellor chewed Campbell 
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out for 45 minutes, and ended by suggesting that 
the two, old friends, never see each other again. 

This is not to say Shumaker and Campbell have 
not had their differences. They have had them 
often, and even now, after a decade of close 
association, each acts a little wary in the presence 
of the other. The differences came to a head, and 
somewhat into the open, during the demonstra- 
tions in 1963. Shumaker wanted to come out 
squarely for the demonstrators and their goals, 
but he was overruled by Campbell after heated 
and apparently bitter discussions. Campbell just 
couldn’t tolerate the “outside agitators” who were 
bringing discredit and trouble to what he con- 
sidered was already “the most liberal community 
in the South.” As a result the paper took a wishy- 
washy, plague-on-both-your-houses stance that 
satisfied almost nobody. Many Chapel Hill liberals 
have never forgiven Shumaker for this “sellout,” 
as they regard it, and the memory of it still 
depresses the editor. “But Orville was the boss,” 
he says, ‘‘and I knew it. My only alternative was 
to walk out the door.” 

The suppressions of Shumaker by Campbell, 
contrary to what some Chapel Hillites believe, 
have been few. In the overwhelming majority of 
cases, Shumaker has been left to exercise as he 
will his personal motto — “the duty of a news- 
paper is to print the news and raise hell.” In the 
matter of printing the news, he has altered the 
old Louis Graves practice of covering only what 
interests the editor. The Weekly, which usually 
runs twenty or so pages, covers every event of im- 
portance in Orange County and a lot that is not 
important. Much of the latter shows up in a half- 
dozen chatty columns, including “Scenes” and 
“Chapel Hill Chaff,’ which are considerably 
better than those in the average weekly newspaper. 
There is of course plenty of material, including 
verbatim speeches, on the university and _ its 
activities. University sports are particularly well 
covered, and the Weekly even has its own man, a 
frustrated sports writer who does the job for 
nothing, who reports all the football games, away 
as well as home. 

The Weekly makes occasional and successful 
forays into covering statewide news, but its main- 
stay is still the local crusade. Some of Shumaker’s 


crusades are indistinguishable from those of his 
predecessor Graves: wars to save trees, for ex- 
ample, and a victorious campaign to keep a 
hamburger stand from opening downtown. But 
others are more significant. Perhaps the mightiest 
Shumaker crusade was the one undertaken last 
year against the threat of mining operations in 
Orange County. Nothing is more sacred to the 
average Chapel Hill resident, liberal or conserva- 
tive, than the virginity of the surrounding country- 
side, and when the Weekly found cut that the 
giant Texas Gulf Sulphur Company was making 
mineral explorations right there in the county, 
it cried out in righteous anger. 

“We want ’em out of here,’ declared Shu- 
maker. With the help of geological experts at the 
university and such figures as former governor 
Hodges and two former university chancellors, 
the Weekly mounted a sustained and imaginative 
attack on Texas Gulf and its explorations. In 
every issue for two and one-half months there 
was something on the Texas Gulf problem. One 
issue devoted the upper half of the front page to 
a picture of “the tortured moonscape” of one of 
the mountains being worked over by the explorers 
and to a long, well-written, and subtly inflam- 
matory piece by Bill Scarborough, a Weekly 
reporter, on the beauty of the mountain area and 
its fate if miners got hold of it. A companion 
piece, also by Scarborough, described the desola- 
tion at Ducktown, Tennessee, an area ravished 
by Strip mining. Inside was a full page of pictures 
of the threatened area with captions frankly 
calculated to play on the readers’ emotions. 

Texas Gulf protested the Weekly’s attack, then 
threatened to sue for libel. No suit was filed. 
Meanwhile, Shumaker was sending reporters out 
to the company’s drill holes to scoop up the 
remains for analysis, to see what Texas Gulf was 
finding. The analysis disclosed the presence of 
several minerals in Orange County soil, but not 
necessarily enough for profitable mining. In mid- 
June, Texas Gulf abruptly folded its exploratory 
operations and quietly left the county. The com- 
pany isn’t saying why it left, but the evidence 
suggests strongly that, whatever mining prospects 
it found, pursuing them in the face of the Weekly's 
attacks just wasn’t worth it. 
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‘Texas Gulf Sulphur was definitely a bad guy 
as far as Jim Shumaker was concerned, and 
Shumaker’s formula for dealing with bad guys 
is simple: hit them hard and often. David Gil- 
lespie, associate editor of the Charlotte Observer, 
which reprints Shumaker editorials regularly, says, 
“Jim puts a lot of adrenalin and reflex action 
into his editorials. He aims more at the spleen 
than at the brain, and he hits his target right 
between the eyes.” 

One target to catch it right between the eyes 
was the North Carolina Press Institute. On the 
day the institute opened its 1961 annual meeting 
in Chapel Hill, the Weekly published an editorial 
calling the state’s papers “uniformly provincial” 
and chiding them for their “refusal to grapple 
with the moral issues within our own province... 
many North Carolina newspapers have been dis- 
creet to the point of mental paralysis.” Next day, 
with the echoes still ringing in its ears, the press 
institute presented the Weekly three first place 
awards, including one for editorial writing. 

Shumaker’s most famous “intemperate” edi- 
torial, one in which almost everyone agreed he 
went too far, concerned Governor Dan Moore. 
The Weekly already had been damning the 
governor for everything from his stand on the 
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notorious speaker ban law to his indistinct manner 
of speaking (‘‘old snafflemouth,” Shumaker 
dubbed him). The climax came in an editorial 
entitled “Leader of the League of Frightened 
Men,” in which Shumaker, using paired, italicized 
quotes at the top of the column, linked Moore 
with Hitler in their approaches to cultivating 
popular support. Moore’s words, he said, “‘were 
Hitler’s dictum in practice — the cheapest kind 
of political demagoguery.”’ 

Waves of criticism broke on Shumaker’s head 
for the attack on Moore, but Shumaker did not 
apologize or make amends in his next editorial. 
Although he subsequently changed his mind about 
Moore, he attributes this to natural thought proc- 
esses, not to any softening on his part. “The job 
of any good newspaper,” he says, “is to attack 
the people in power.” 

Last summer Shumaker left the Weekly to 
become publisher of the Boca Raton News, a 





weekly going daily. It was a severe blow to 
Campbell, and the publisher held the editorship 
open for ninety days, hoping Shumaker would 
return. Shumaker did return, unhappy with being 
a publisher and with living in Florida. The peo- 
ple at the News, he found, “know how to make 
money, but the quality of the newspaper is all I 
care about.” Then too, it was hard to stay away 
from Chapel Hill. “This is one hell of a good 
news town — for its size by far the best in North 
Carolina, It’s a schizophrenic town. Some people 
read us front to back, and some people hate our 
guts. That’s fine with me.” 


ROGER M. WILLIAMS 





Roger M. Williams, Time-Life bureau chief in 
Atlanta, wrote a survey of newspapers of the 
South in the summer, 1967, Review. 





The hundredth anniversary of the birth of William Allen White, the legendary editor of 
Emporia, Kansas, is being celebrated this year, most notably at the Kansas University school 
of journalism that bears his name. His policies for running the paper he made famous, the 
Emporia Gazette, were set forth in a letter to a biographical-directory company in 1903. (The 
letter appears in Walter Johnson’s edition of the Selected Letters of William Allen White, 
1899-1943, published by Henry Holt in 1947.) The text follows: 


The paper has grown naturally and if it has any virtue it is that virtue which its 
esteemed but loathed contemporaries call its “brazen impudence,” and which its editor 


likes to think is its fearlessness. 

I have been in the newspaper business nearly twenty years now as printer and as 
reporter and as proprietor, and it seems to me that the essence of success in a newspaper 
is wisely directed courage. All the struggles I have had have been due to mistakes I 
made in temporizing with evil. Whenever the Gazette has been brave and fair it has 


‘Wisely 
directed 
courage”’ 


been easy enough to get the money to pay off Saturday night, but when the Gazette 
has done the “smooth” thing, has played to the gallery, has truckled to its subscribers 
if they were wrong, when the Gazette has acted the demogogue, it has been hard work 
to make the paper go. Character is the one essential to running a successful newspaper, 
whether the success is financial or political. The best epigram ever made about a news- 
paper was made by the late Secretary of Agriculture Sterling Morton who said: “A 
newspaper’s foes are its assets and friends are its liabilities.” It is the man who wants 
you to keep something out that eats the vitality out of the bank account. This is true 
on a big paper as well as on a little paper. The same principle makes a good newspaper 
in a big town that makes it in a little town. 
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Making the incredible credible 


Cases in news management 


by BERNARD ROSHCO 


The reference system used by lawyers, in which 
points of law are cited by the cases in which they 
were decided, is a model that journalists might 
usefully imitate. For example, a reference to 
Brown v. Board of Education immediately sug- 
gests the case in which the Supreme Court dis- 
allowed separate-but-equal schooling in the 
United States. If journalism had such a body of 
case histories, representative stories could serve as 
models of problems and principles in news cover- 
age. Consider the case of James Lewis Marcus, 
former Commissioner of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity of New York City. Mr. Marcus, who 
pleaded guilty in June to a charge of conspiracy, 
provides a useful case study for journalists in- 
terested in two topics always good for a round of 
indignant editorials — news management and 
credibility gaps. 

The Marcus story built to a climax in a se- 
quence of installments published during Decer=- 
ber, 1967, It was first announced that the 37-year- 
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old commissioner, a son-in-law of former Connec- 
ticut Governor John Davis Lodge, was resigning. 
The reason Mr. Marcus gave was that his past 
business affairs were being investigated by the dis- 
trict attorney. 

A week later, he was indicted by a federal 
grand jury, which charged him with receiving a 
kickback of $16,000 from a concern to which he 
had awarded a contract while holding public 
office. Subsequent disclosures indicated that Mar- 
cus’s claim to having resigned because of business 
he transacted before going to work for the city 
was only the most recent of his fabrications. 

The New York Times, summarizing what had 
been the public record of his past, noted on De- 
cember 24, 1967, that Marcus “was known to 
most of his friends as a law school graduate who 
made a small fortune as an investment counsellor 
after a corporate career that included important 
positions with several companies.” 

That was the story Marcus had given to the 
mayor and to his associates in the city adminis- 
tration. In turn, the mayor’s office gave the press 
the same story when Mr. Lindsay elevated his 
staff aide to a post in the city cabinet. 

Subsequent investigations revealed the truth 
was quite different, as the Times noted in the 
same story: “The disclosures that followed the 
indictment and arrest showed that Mr. Marcus 
had never graduated from college and seemed to 
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have exaggerated his corporate positions, when 
the companies he mentioned could be located.” 
It was hard to condemn the mayor for having 
been deceived, as the Times noted: “But why 
would anyone check on Jimmy Marcus, who had 
first met Mr. Lindsay during his 1964 Congres- 
sional campaign and later became a close friend 
of the mayor’s? ‘Jimmy had everything,’ one 
friend said. ‘Brains, the right family. He told me 
he was a lawyer—maybe he was living a colossal 


4 999 


lie 

As if to demonstrate again that a hoax can 
embody a principle, the press published a com- 
parable story less than a month later. This was 
the short-lived sensation concerning six students 
said to have been blinded by staring into the 
sun while under the influence of LSD. A story 
in the Times of January 19, 1968, summarized 
what was originally alleged and what turned out 
to be true: 


Gov. Raymond P. Shafer of Pennsylvania 
labeled as a hoax today the report that six 
college students were blinded by the sun 
while they were under the influence of LSD. 

The Governor, who yesterday told a news 
conference that he was convinced the report 
was true, said his investigators discovered 
this morning that the story was “a fabric- 
ation” by Dr. Norman Yoder, a commis- 
sioner of the Office of the Blind in the 
Pennsylvania State Welfare Department. 
He said Dr. Yoder, who was unavailable for 
comment, had admitted the hoax. 

Dr. Yoder, 53 years old, a prominent and 
highly respected state official for more than 
a decade, was suspended from his $20,629- 
a-year post. 

Dr. Yoder, blind from a childhood acci- 
dent, attended a lecture on the danger of 
LSD last fall and shortly afterward men- 
tioned the story of the blinding informally to 
Joseph Hunt, commissioner of the Reha- 
bilitation Service Administration of the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare in Washington. 

Mr. Hunt asked for an account in writ- 
ing, which was received and which fell into 
the hands of a reporter for the Associated 
Press, who released it on January 13. On 
the basis of Dr. Yoder’s reputation, the story 
was accepted as true by the Governor’s office 
until the official records were demanded this 
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morning. . . . the story gained credibility on 
Tuesday when State Senator Benjamin Don- 
olow of Philadelphia said at a news confer- 
ence that the story was true. He declined to 
name the students or their college. 

In the Governor’s absence... his press 
secretary, Jack Conney, also said that the 
blindings had occurred. 


The point of the Marcus and Yoder cases is not 
that lies got into print. The stories are significant 
as case histories because they reveal — in simple 
and explicit detail — how organizations process 
various forms of data and opinion into policy and 
then offer it to the press for publication as news. 

Presumed facts were accepted without further 
investigation by top officials in the organizations 
within which the lying commissioners functioned, 
then invested with credibility by the fact that 
these organizations authorized their release. Be- 
cause the stories came through standardized news 
channels, the press accepted them at face value as 
legitimate news. (This sequence is clear-cut in the 
Marcus case. Yoder’s fabrication may have been 
“leaked” by someone in the federal agency to 
which the state commissioner sent his “facts.” 
Nevertheless, it went through the same basic pro - 
cess as the Marcus material. The difference is that 
the Yoder story was issued by an organization in 
which it did not originate. ) 

The Marcus and Yoder cases jointly highlight 
a point that journalists tend to overlook: the ulti- 
mate source of news lies where the data originates, 
not where it is issued. The flow of news is like the 
flow of a river. Both originate at a source, pick up 
material as they move along, and issue from a 
mouth. 

The press defines news “sources’’ as the official 
organization spokesmen, or others, who deal di- 
rectly with reporters. As a consequence, the press 
tends to think of news-gathering as an individu- 
alistic, man-to-man encounter. The reporter faces 
his source and faces him down, if necessary, to get 
his story. Yet, in the stories serving here as case 
histories, did the news originate with Lindsay, 
Hunt, and Shafer (or their press secretaries), or 
were the sources really Marcus and Yoder? 

The press is acutely dependent for its material 
on data and opinions that organizations — in and 


out of government — process into their own defi- 
nitions of reality and then distribute in the form 
of handouts. This dependence on channelized in- 
formation was emphasized at a conference on 
press-government relations held in March, 1967, 
at Pennsylvania State University. When a well- 
known Washington reporter suggested that re- 
porting would improve if press secretaries were 
eliminated, there was widespread disagreement by 
newsmen who were present. Robert Roth, Wash- 
ington bureau manager of the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning and Sunday Bulletin, reportedly noted that 
‘handouts are essential, especially with the vast 
amount and complexity of news developments in 
a place like Washington.” 

But, with handouts that are necessary to keep 
abreast of the sheer volume of news, comes the 
inevitability of that shibboleth of the press, man- 
aged news. Marcus and Yoder drive home a basic 
truth about managed news: most news comes 
from handouts and every handout, by definition, 
is managed news. 

The Yoder case demonstrates how data that 
supports an organizational position gains ready 
acceptance within that organization. It is easy to 
believe in ‘‘facts” that appear to support what- 
ever stand has already been taken. Since it was 
generally accepted that LSD is bad for you, 
Yoder’s story bolstered the prevailing prejudice. 
This is one of the simplest and most clear-cut ex- 
amples of how news is shaped at the source and 
then draped with credibility by the organization 
that releases it. If Dr. Yoder had claimed that six 
blind students had their sight restored by using 
LSD, undoubtedly everyone would have insisted 
on interviewing the students before accepting the 
account. 

In the Yoder case, the story apparently gained 
support from one organization before its publica- 
tion and from others after its original publication. 
Marcus managed his own story all the way, serv- 
ing as the source of all news about himself and 
letting the city administration act as his spokes- 
man. Both cases, however, demonstrate that cred- 
ibility begins at the source, not at the point where 
the press tends to look for it, at the level of the 
spokesman. A potential “credibility gap” is thus 
built into all managed news. 


As the ‘press sees it, news management is con- 
sciously and deliberately practiced by spokesmen 
trying to deceive. Probably the best-known recent 
example is Arthur Sylvester, former spokesman 
ior the Defense Department, who practiced what 
he later defined as the government’s “right to lie” 
when the Kennedy administration was facing the 
Cuban missile crisis. 

Sylvester’s principal disservice to the press was 
that he focused its attention on a relatively infre- 
quent form of news management. Conscious and 
deliberate lying, sanctioned by the organization 
and knowingly performed by the spokesman, 
probably occurs far less often (though it is far 
more publicized) than the type exemplified by 
Marcus and Yoder. The more common form of 
news management consists of organizations dis- 
torting their material long before it gets into their 
handouts and thereby misleading the press with 
full faith in the rightness as well as the righteous- 
ness of their views. 

The press watches for lapses in the credibility of 
high-ranking government officials and seeks sup- 
plementary sources of information, But it tends to 
ignore the comparable potential for gaps in cred- 
ibility that is present wherever news is handed out. 
Marcus and Yoder exemplify this basic situation. 

Journalists usually view the problems of cred- 
ibility and news management in terms of individ- 
uals and rarely in terms of institutions. Therefore, 
they seek motives and ignore processes. Conse- 
quently, they almost always consider managed 
news (actually mis-managed news) and credibil- 
ity gaps as the outcome of conscious manipulation 
by top-ranking individuals. They usually overlook 
the more frequent cause of these conditions, a 
sequence of institutional pressures to which in- 
dividuals respond as the material is processed up 
through the organization. 

It would be advantageous for newsmen to view 
the problem in institutional, sociological terms as 
well as individual, psychological terms. With a 
better understanding of how organizational proc- 
essing distorts, and even loses, information news- 
men might probe for the truth more effectively. 

A recent study of the ways information is hand- 
led by organizations shows how they often de- 
ceive themselves as a preliminary to misleading 
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the public. Drawing on examples from govern- 
ment and private industry, from domestic prob- 
lems and problems in war strategy and inter- 
national relations, Harold L. Wilensky, professor 
of sociology at the University of California at 
Berkeley and a research sociologist at that univer- 
sity’s Institute of Industrial Relations, documents 
and analyzes the ways organizations of all types 
use, misuse, and abuse “intelligence.” 

Wilensky’s book, published in 1967, is titled 
Organizational Intelligence (Basic Books, $5.95). 
For the purpose of his study, the author defines in- 
telligence as “the information — questions, in- 
sights, hypotheses, evidence — relevant to policy. 
It includes both scientific knowledge and political 
or ideological information, scientific or not. This 
definition is broad enough to encompass general 
pictures of social and natural order as well as spe- 
cific messages . . . about immediate issues.” Intelli- 
gence becomes news when organizations hand it 
out to the press. 

What editorial writers tend to see as deliberate 
machination in high places, Wilensky views as 
more likely to be the result of defects in the intelli- 
gence-processing machinery. He notes: “In gov- 
ernments, business enterprises, political parties, 
labor unions, the professions, educational institu- 
tions, and voluntary associations, and in every 
other sphere of modern life, the chronic condition 
is a surfeit of information, useless, poorly inte- 
grated, or lost somewhere in the system. Too 
many critics of the organizational and political 
sources of our troubles see diabolical plots where 
there is only drift, a taste for reckless adventure 
where there is only ignorance of risks, the ma- 
chinations of a power elite where there is, in 
William James’s phrase, only a ‘bloomin’ buzzin’ 
confusion.’ ” 

Private industry offers some of the most clear- 
cut examples of self-deception through the misuse 
of intelligence. Whatever mixture of motives may 
be imputed to a governmental mistake, nobody 
would argue that a company deliberately sets out 
to lose money on a monumental scale. The auto- 
motive companies, for example, expend vast sums 
to learn what the public presumably wants. Yet 
Ford perpetrated one of the best-known miscalcu- 
lations of public taste with the Edsel. 
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Wilensky notes that Ford’s policy-makers were 
blinded by “stereotypes and over-simplifications.” 
When they were shown data on the rising sale of 
small cars, they dismissed the buyers as “the 
teacher trade.” 


The lesson Wilensky draws applies to both gov- 
ernment and private industry: “Facts, arguments, 
and propaganda directed at friends and enemies 
alike . . . can be self-convincing.” Thus, manag- 
ing the news can become in part an act of self- 
management. 

The Edsel error could be dismissed as a single, 
massive mistake by a huge company misled by its 
own wishful thinking. On the other hand, the case 
of Anthony De Angelis, the salad-oil swindler, re- 
quired a vast concurrence of intelligence failures. 
This intelligence blackout was equivalent in its 
way to the power failure that three years ago 
darkened much of the Northeast (another event 
deemed impossible before the fact ) . 

In six years, De Angelis managed to take fifty- 
one companies for $175 million. This was not 
even a case of an honest man (such as Yoder or, 
as was supposed, Marcus) cashing in on a life- 
time’s reputation for honesty and trying to make a 
killing. De Angelis was a walking credibility gap. 
His known past included, as Wilensky notes, 
“bankruptcy, cheating on government contracts, 
indictment on a perjury charge, closure of two 
bank accounts on suspicion of kiting checks, des- 
ignation by a senator as a disreputable business- 
man.” De Angelis wheeled and dealed in a way 
that made Billie Sol Estes look like a chicken 
thief. Nevertheless, widespread warnings and ru- 
mors about his doings were mostly ignored. 

Wilensky points out that “from beginning to 
end... the general picture was one of trust in 
conventional arrangements — a great reluctance 
to question verbal claims and written records. Al- 
most all the brokers, exporters, and bankers failed 
to institute their own system of surveillance. . . . 
Like all highly institutionalized organizations 
whose structure and tolerable success block any 
urge to innovate, they came to believe in their 
routine pieces of paper.” 

Analyzing a succession of cases in both industry 
and government, Wilensky points out that the 
specific ways organizations fumble their intelli- 








gence problem depends on how they are organ- 
ized. In highly centralized companies or agencies, 
with a long ladder of executive ranks, intelligence 
tends to get blocked out somewhere in the hier- 
archy and there is a strong tendency to push up 
intelligence that already conforms to top policy. 
In dispersed and decentralized organizations, im- 
portant data often fails to get transmitted to head- 
quarters. What does reach the main office is often 
of local interest and not relevant to the major 
concerns of the top echelon. Thus, what Wilensky 
calls “information blockage and distortion” may 
take different forms for different reasons, largely 
based on the organization’s internal structure. 
Overall, it is his contention that “intelligence fail- 
ures are built into complex organizations.” 

One of the major intelligence debates of World 
War II involved British advocacy of area bomb- 
ing against American emphasis on_ precision 
bombing. As Wilensky points out, studies made 
after the war showed that the intelligence forces 
that supported either strategy had both miscalcu- 
lated on a major scale: 


When it was all over, teams of social 
scientists and military experts fanned out 
over Germany to evaluate the damage, in 
what may be the most systematic survey ever 
conducted of the impact of air power. 
The Strategic Bombing Survey showed that 
while strategic bombing had killed at least 
300,000 German men, women, and children 

. and injured about 780,000 more, it also 
killed 155,546 British and American airmen 
. .. the bombing offensive as a whole must 
be counted as an expensive failure. 

. neither area nor precision bombing 
played a major role until the final year of the 
war... Not until the German fighter force 
was knocked out in 1944 was there even a 
possibility of a decisive defeat through air 
power. 

To justify their own preconceptions, mili- 
tary experts committed to one or the other 
strategy used faulty intelligence predictions 
or manipulated intelligence estimates of 
what had been achieved, and at the same 
time downgraded or rejected intelligence 
that supported the rival strategy... 

Scientists, military technicians, and Allied 
statesmen alike were carried away by their 
doctrines and techniques . . . Their estimates 


were based on a tragic combination of ig- 
norance, hatred, and wishful thinking . . . 

The waste in the bombing of Germe 1y 
constitutes one of the best-documented and 
least-known series of intelligence failures in 
history; the data seems to have had little 
effect on subsequent use of air power. 


For the newsman, Wilensky’s blueprint of how 
organizations are likely to fumble their intelli- 
gence operations becomes a warning to be warier 
than ever of handouts and look for supplementary 
data wherever possible. The problem is to get 
around the blockages that he pinpoints and find 
additional sources among the lower echelons as 
well as the policy-makers. 

It comes down to something that newsmen 
know but are forced to ignore under the pressure 
of covering the rush of events. A reporter can’t 





have too many sources, and these have to be 
carefully distinguished from spokesmen. Spokes- 
men can also be good sources, of course, depend- 
ing on how prone they are to personal news 
management and their own vulnerability to in- 
telligence failures, at the top or down the line. 

Wilensky’s case histories, added to Marcus and 
Yoder, illustrate that it does no good to denounce 
news management and then expect chastened of- 
ficials to deliver all the facts. Indignant comment 
may put the top echelon of an organization on 
notice that it shouldn’t tamper with the facts. But 
the top hierarchy, itself, may have been victi- 
mized by a credibility gap that developed lower 
down. The real news may be in a memorandum 
that was lost in the paperwork. 

All of these case studies drive home the fact that 
a spectacular intelligence failure that is finally 
publicized does not represent an exception to pre- 
vailing efficiency. Rather, it is an exceptional 
example of the prevailing inefficiency. To para- 
phrase Will Rogers, all we know about intelli- 


gence failures is what we read in the papers. 
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TV news trends 


The other day we found ourselves in a gather- 
ing of broad-gauged television station managers 
who seek ways of improving television treatment 
of news. In the course of the talk there emerged 
confirmation of a welcome trend. 

Some one said, “Don’t forget news is becoming 
damned good business.” Others nodded. Asked 
for details, G. Richard Shafto cited ratings in two 
medium-sized Southern cities where his Cosmos 
group has stations. The list of the top 50 programs 
in Columbia, S.C. began this way: 

1. 7:00 Report—Thursday. 

2. 7:00 Report—Wednesday. 
3. Huntley-Brinkley—Thursday. 
4. 7:00 Report—Friday. 
5. Daniel Boone. 
). 7:00 Report— Monday. 
7. Bonanza. 
3. 7:00 Report—Tuesday. 

9. I Dream of Jeannie. 

10. Huntley-Brinkley—Wednesday. 

‘Thus a local news show took five of the top 


~~ 


~s 


eight spots. The adjacent network news shows 
ended up in five of the top eighteen spots. 

In Montgomery, he reported, the local evening 
news report occupied all of the top five spots. 
Other station managements present confirmed the 
trend, though sometimes in less spectacular terms. 

This, of course, has led to much jockeying be- 
tween stations and networks. Good local news 
shows, especially when adjacent to network news 
programs, are proving eminently salable in the 
local market. Half-hour newscasts seem to pull 
larger audiences than fifteen-minute shows, and 
the tussle is on to see whether networks or stations 
increase their parts of evening news periods. 

‘The more basic point here, however, is that 
serious news programming has become good 
enough business to be worth fighting over. For 
years television news and public affairs were car- 
ried as a money-losing public service, sometimes 


tre 
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largely to win points with the FCC. Now stations 
that were enterprising enough to build respectable 
news organizations are reaping dividends. News 


is Showing it can win profits as well as prestige. 
Thoughtful Americans, in general, and American 
journalism in particular, will be the beneficiaries. 


A word for Barry 


‘The undersigned has never been noted for ad- 
miration of the Honorable Barry Goldwater. We 
believe, however, that he deserves a very special 
salute for investing the time, effort and dollars 
required to sue Ralph Ginzburg and his late Fact 
magazine for libel. 

This, it will be recalled, is the case in which the 
magazine purported to survey psychiatrists who 
had never dealt with Goldwater and reached the 
conclusion that he was a latent homosexual, a 
man suffering from an acute form of paranoia, 
and one with a character roughly similar to that 
of Hitler. Fact was a very long way from facts. 

By pressing his case long after the magazine 
had gone out of existence, and by winning a judg- 
ment in a lower court, Goldwater struck a blow 
for some limits on the nature of attacks on public 
figures under recent Supreme Court decisions. 

The final review of the case by the Supreme 
Court, we hope, will provide desirable freedom 
for publications to attack public officials but will 
draw a line requiring some measure of responsi- 
bility in so doing. 


Unsung hero 


In the plethora of journalism awards, there 
ought to be one for the field’s anonymous humor- 
ists. Our current favorite lives in Miami. 

Shortly after the disqualification of the winner 
of the Kentucky Derby, the Pulitzer Prizes were 
announced. Knight newspapers won three. The 
third of these went to the boss, John S. Knight 
himself, who, at 74, won the prize for editorial 
writing. Soon after the announcement there ap- 
peared on the blackboard of the Press Club in 
Miami, where Knight lives, the following notice: 
“Will John S. Knight kindly report to the Pulitzer 
Prize Board for a urinalysis.” 


EDWARD W. BARRETT 


Big swallows little 


THE FIRST FREEDOM, by Bryce W. Rucker. Introduction 
by Morris Ernst. Southern Illinois University Press, Car- 
bondale and Edwardsville. $12.50. 


When Morris Ernst brought out the namesake of 
The First Freedom in 1946 he was worried that 
growing monopoly in news institutions was concen- 
trating power to express ideas and rigging the law in 
favor of big operators. 

Bryce Rucker, a professor of journalism at South- 
ern Illinois University, has produced a new version 
of the Ernst book and he is worried about the same 
things. But since 1946 electronics has transformed 
the news field. It is appropriate that Rucker has 
entirely rewritten Ernst, brought information on 
print up to date, and added comprehensive sections 
on broadcasting, He shows that these new develop 
ments have not lessened information monopoly but 
may have intensified the danger. 

Newspaper chains, for example, have increased 
since 1946. In 1940 there were about 319 papers in 
chains and in 1967 about 871, half of all dailies. 

Broadcasters are following the same path on their 
own. Broadcasting chains own 31 per cent of all AM 
and FM stations. The top ten markets have no 
independent, locally owned VHF television stations. 

Networks dominate television, in programming 
(95 per cent of all local prime time) and in profits 
(the three networks and their wholly-owned stations 
earn 148 per cent a year on the depreciated value 
of their capital investment) . 

The Rucker section on trafficking in federal li- 
censes is particularly good. The original licensee 
must go through expensive and exhausting docu- 
mentation to show what he is going to do for his 
community that would justify his being given ex- 
clusive hold for three years on one waveband of the 
public air. After he gets his license he may then— 
and usually does—sell his license to a new operator 
who is not similarly processed by the FCC and can 
not only change the content of the programs but 
can even move the station to another city. 
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This could be remedied but the Federal Com- 
munications Commission won’t do it. In fact, the 
broadcasting industry and Congress harrass any FCC 
commissioner who attempts to protect the public 
interest. One reason may be that twenty-five mem- 
bers of Congress own shares of broadcasting proper- 
ties and perhaps 50 per cent have connections with 
law firms handling broadcasting clients. 

Broadcasters in their trade press scream bloody 
murder that any demand for performance at less 
than maximum profit is the tyrannical intrusion of 
socialistic government against noble public servants. 
But the industry is long on promises and lobbying, 
short on performance. It forgets, apparently, that 
when the FCC proposed in the 1930’s to allocate 25 
per cent of the AM spectrum for educational pur- 
poses, the commercial operators told the FCC to 
forget it because the commercial operators would 
take care of all that. Or that it was that famous 
socialistic radical, Herbert Hoover, who said that it 
was unthinkable that the country would permit such 
a priceless resource as the public airwaves—Hoover’s 
words—“‘to be drowned in advertising chatter.” 

Rucker presents this in comprehensive and con- 
vincing detail. It is unfortunate that some oversim- 
plifications weaken a basically sound case. He states 
flatly that “the First Amendment is dead.” It isn’t. 
It is comatose but isn’t dead. 

He portrays newspapers as losing their advertising 
revenue lifeblood to television. He notes correctly 
that newspapers’ share of “‘national advertising” has 
dropped since 1950 and television’s risen by about 
the same amount. But he doesn’t add that it is local 
ads that are the mainstay for papers and that since 
1950 this has gone from $1.5 billion to $3.6 billion 
and television has failed to dent this source. 

At times he accepts tainted testimony needlessly. 
He quotes one publisher at length at how he could 
not put out a “good newspaper” because of unfair 
business practices by chains and feature syndicates. 
This same publisher was once backed by one of the 
biggest chains in the country and operated a number 
of monopolies; he never produced a good newspaper 
under any conditions. 

And Rucker’s conclusion is surprising: “The real 
hope lies with the weeklies.” He mentions some 
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brave weekly operators—Hazel Brannon Smith, Gene 
Wirges, J. R. Freeman, Oscar Griffin, Jr. But on the 
whole the 8,000 general-circulation non-dailies are 
worse than dailies in their editorial performance. 
They are the most prone to canned editorials paid 
for by special pleaders and to printing only what 
comes free (or attached to money) over the transom. 

He cites cases of “illegal and extralegal plots to 
bankrupt the opposition,” which are all too real, but 
he does not face the fundamental problem that by 
staying meticulously within present law, most big 
operators are going to swallow most small operators. 
He cites FCC estimates, for example, that a com- 
munity-antenna television operator serving 1,000 
customers has a per capita cost of $150, while one 
with 10,000 has $80. The larger operator need only 
lean back and let laissez-faire nature take its course. 
Not all lean back. They get greedy and grease the 
skids with legislative favors, regulatory sympathy, 
conspiracy, and corporate bullying. But the funda- 
mental problem is not conspiracy. 

This contrasts with Ernst’s concluding recom- 
mendations in 1946: prohibition of interlocked 
journalism companies, heavier taxes on chains, re- 
moval of price advantages for big operators, new 
advertising taxes, including networks in FCC reg- 
ulation. Some of these suggestions are dated, but 
they grasp the central problems of commercial 
journalism in a mass economy. 

But these are not fatal flaws, The Rucker edition 
of The First Freedom is the most useful compendium 
in recent print of the economic and political prob- 
lems of American journalism. It describes subjects 
most observers have shied away from and which 
the major institutions of news have ignored. It is 
therapeutic relief from the conventional simple- 
minded celebration of the glories of status quo. 
Rucker’s is a valuable reference work for every seri- 
ous student of contemporary problems in American 
journalism. 

BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 











Ben. H. Bagdikan is conducting a study of Ameri- 
can news media for The RAND Corporation. 
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Interpreting the Court 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE NEWS MEDIA. By 
David L. Grey. Northwestern University Press, $5.95. 


Justice Felix Frankfurter once told James Reston 
that The New York Times would never think of 
sending a reporter to cover the Yankees who knew 
as little about baseball as its reporters covering the 
Supreme Court knew about law. The Justice over- 
stated the case against the Times but was quite right 
so far as most of the American press was concerned. 
The press still does a poor job of covering the courts 
in general and the Supreme Court in particular. As 
a result, public understanding of the Court’s actions 
is considerably less than what it could be and what, 
in a democracy, it needs to be. 

All too frequently, the press lays the blame for 
this lack of communication between the Court and 
the public totally on the Justices, Some of the blame 
is rightfully theirs, But the press is hardly in a posi- 
tion to complain when it has done so little to make 
communication possible between its reporters and 
the Court. 

Some of the questions representatives of the press 
ask around the Court are appalling. They don’t 
seem to understand why the lawyers sometimes look 
so pained even though their questions may compare 
with those of a baseball reporter asking Bob Gibson 
what a balk is. 

David L. Grey, an assistant professor of communi- 
cations at Stanford, deals with the problems of com- 
munication between the Court and the news media 
(and thus the public) in this slender book. He makes 
many of the right points and he has put into his 
work more than enough research to cover the field. 
Unfortunately, from time to time the jargon of 
“communications theory” interferes with his ability 
to communicate, 

Despite this, and despite his frail understanding 
of the view lawyers and judges have of the Court 
and its work, Grey’s book is useful. Not enough has 
been written by journalists (either practicing or 
academic) about the problems he discusses and lit- 
tle of that written by lawyers demonstrates any un- 
derstanding of the newsman’s problems. 

Those problems are of many kinds — some created 
by the press itself, some by the Court, some inherent 
in the judicial system. Most of them are difficult to 





solve but Grey does make recommendations that the 
press ought to consider seriously despite their cost 
and despite the changes they would impose. 

The ever-present question for the press, as Grey 
puts it, is whether a news story gives understanding 
and meaning both to a specific event and to the 
trend of which the event is a part. In stories about 
the Supreme Court the two are inevitably inter- 
twined. Each Court decision, regardless of how im- 
portant it may be in its own right, is only a part of 
a chain of decisions that began years ago and will 
end God knows when. A story that fails to make this 
clear often shortchanges the reader, 

To get the full story into the paper, editors must 
be willing to let reporters specialize in law and 
spend time studying the issues; they must provide 
space for the needed explanations, and they must 
re-think their news judgment about the relative 
value of eXplanation and reaction. Grey makes the 
point, quite rightly, that most on-the-spot reaction 
to Court decisions is based on no actual knowledge 
at all about what the Court did, First-day reaction 
about a decision is almost always based only on 
wire-service reports and these, owing partly to 
time and space problems, have always been skimpy 
at best and at times misleading or downright inaccu- 
rate. For that matter, most subsequent reaction is 
also based on press reports; Grey is vastly overopti- 
mistic in suggesting that 10 per cent of official Wash- 
ington reads the texts of Supreme Court opinions. 

Some of Grey’s other suggestions, which may 
make editors apoplectic, are to reprint major analy- 
tical articles and stop regarding a Supreme Court 
story as good for one day only, to hire legal experts 
to be on tap for advice on what the Court has done, 
and to give wire service people more time to write 
instead of making them play the “we beat you by 
one minute” game. 

Similarly, some of his suggestions will make the 
Justices see red. He urges them to pay more atten- 
tion to writing and to write more for the layman 
and less exclusively for the lawyer (which they ought 
to do), to explain why they take or refuse to take 
cases (quite impossible to accomplish) , to ship out 
copies of their opinions faster (but they are already 
available quickly if anyone really wants them), to 
have their own legal expert on tap to explain deci- 
sions (some sort of “superjustice”?) , and to provide 
summaries of decisions, advanced release on a lock- 
up basis, and live television coverage (all of which 
they should do). 

The real value of Grey’s book lies in the possibility 


that it will inspire a few editors to want to give the 
Supreme Court the kind of coverage that the Third 
Branch of government is entitled to and rarely gets. 
Once enough editors awaken to the shortcomings of 
the press, we can at least begin to remedy them. 


JAMES E. CLAYTON 





James E. Clayton is an editorial writer for The 
Washington Post who covered the Supreme Court 
from 1960 to 1964. 


What Ross wrought 


ROSS, THE NEW YORKER AND ME. By Jane Grant. 
Reynal and Company in association with William Morrow 
& Company, Inc., New York. $5.95. 


When Harold Ross brought out The New Yorker 
in February, 1925, he created not just a magazine 
but a publishing phenomenon. By the time he died 
in 1951, he had demonstrated that editorial inde- 
pendence can be very good business. 

As even old ladies in Dubuque now know, Ross 
never intended his magazine for them, and it still 
treats its readers aloofly. It does not coax them into 
subscribing. In the decade after 1957, when maga- 
zines generally reacted to television by scrambling 
for mammoth audiences, its circulation increased by 
only 54,000 to 474,000. By contrast Look in that 
period grew by three million, Life by 1.5 million, 
the Saturday Review by 311,000. 

The New Yorker does not coax people into read- 
ing it, either. Its titles are singularly uncommunica- 
tive. One has to search out its authors’ bylines. In 
an age of the visual, it eschews photographs, uses 
few illustrations and no color for editorial matter. 
If readers take issue with its authors, it seldom gives 
them the chance to do so in its pages. 

The magazine is even more aloof from adver- 
tisers. Ross wanted no fraternization between the 
editorial and advertising departments, and he gave 
authority to veto ad copy to the editorial side. A. J. 
Russell, who will retire this year as president of the 
company, joined the magazine when it was in its 
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infancy. Since he ascended through the advertising 
side, it is not surprising that he scarcely knew Ross, 
although their tenures overlapped more than twenty 
years. “I met him once a year at the New Yorker 
birthday party, and on one or two occasions, but I 
didn’t ever call him Harold. He didn’t like to be 
talked to in the elevator, so I couldn’t say ‘Good 
morning.’ ” 

The New Yorker has consistently turned down 
advertising that other magazines would be grateful 
for. Its reasons vary: the copy and layout are unat- 
tractive, the store is inferior or the product shoddy, 
the claims are too extravagant. (For years it has 
wistfully tried to stamp out overstatement in adver- 
tising, and occasionally it reports on the state of 
exaggeration. In one six-month period, for instance, 
it encountered 698 “unbelievable statements” in- 
cluding 312 “finests” and 281 “world’s bests.”) It 
has rejected advertisements to preserve balance 
among the products advertised and to keep advertis- 
ing and editorial content in respectable proportion. 
Its space salesmen have the tricky task of generating 
new long-term business *siu11c diplomatically turning 
away some old business. A salesman whose liquor 
account was denied space once spent an hour and a 
half helping the agency choose alternatives. 

The results? Last year, The New Yorker's earn- 
ings were $2.8 million. With 490 fewer pages of ad- 
vertising than in 1966, it still had more than any 
other consumer magazine—5,653. (By comparison, 
Life carried 2,973 pages. ) 

The New Yorker has become plump and some- 
what long-winded with middle age, but its pattern 
remains pretty much the one that Ross cut for it in 
the 1920’s. In a field where change seems essential 
to survival, Ross’s creation presents a paradox. The 
Saturday Evening Post has had at least four reincar- 
nations since Ross started his magazine. Its contem- 
poraries and even younger magazines—Time, Read- 
ers Digest, Life, and Look among them—have 
changed in important ways. 

But so far The New Yorker has had little reason 
to change. Why it has not has engendered as much 
speculation as the whereabouts of Judge Crater. It 
is not enough to say that Ross demonstrated that 
editorial independence and advertising independ- 
ence are profitable virtues, although he of course 
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did—and that alone is no minor contribution to 
American journalism. One suspects that the New 
Yorker staff itself does not really know the secret. 

One cannot doubt that Harold Ross was a truly 
great editor. Yet he remains as stubbornly mysterious 
as the magazine he founded. Friends, associates, 
even complete strangers have reminisced about him, 
probed and dissected him, but the essence of the 
man has eluded them all. Jane Grant, if anyone, 
should be able to help us know him. She was his first 
wife, and their nine-year association covered the 
time that Ross was planning The New Yorker and 
getting it through its precarious early years. It is sad 
to report that she can explain him no better than 
anyone else. 

She met Ross in Paris during World War I. She 
was a troop entertainer for the YMCA; he was edit- 
ing Stars G Stripes. They met at a poker game; 
poker, indeed, seems to have pervaded his life. Years 
later he got financial backing for his magazine from 
one of his card-playing associates, Raoul Fleisch- 
mann. When the magazine was young and Ross and 
his wife were deeply in hock to it, he lost more than 
their original investment in a single disastrous game. 

When Jane Grant married Ross in 1920, they 
agreed that she was to keep her own name and 
career. She had returned to her job with The New 
York Times. He had survived the editing of Home 
Sector, intended as a civilian counterpart of Stars 
& Stripes, and had just landed a $10,000-a-year job 
editing American Legion Weekly. Already he was 
planning The New Yorker. They were to live on her 
salary and save his to finance the magazine. 

The independence that Miss Grant maintained 
in her marriage is reflected in her book. She does 
not subordinate herself to either Ross or The New 
Yorker, and her equal billing in the title is justified. 

She gives excellent glimpses of Ross as an army 
editor and some good ones of him at home. She 
repeats many of the familiar anecdotes about the 
familiar people of their time and place—Woollcott, 
George S. Kaufman, and the rest. She also has some 
new ones. She records the reactions of George Hor- 
ace Lorimer of the Saturday Evening Post to The 
New Yorker: “You’re making a big mistake. That 
magazine won’t amount to anything. When I read 
the first issue, I threw it across the room in disgust.” 

Since her life centered on her job and her home 
and the talented friends who congregated there, 
while Ross’s increasingly centered on his magazine, 
the picture of Ross is by no means multi-dimen- 
sional. But Miss Grant, who has long since remar- 











ried, is refreshingly short on malice, barbed gossip, 
and self-justification. She writes about Ross with 
detached affection and admiration and treats even 
the most exasperating members of their circle with 
remarkable forbearance. Although she gives few in- 
sight’s into Ross’s character or into the phenomenon 
that The New Yorker was to become, she has written 
a readable book of reminiscence about the dear, 
dead days when the wits sat proudly at the Algon- 
quin Round Table and all the world was sunny. 


THEODORE PETERSON 
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Theodore Peterson is dean of the college of com- 
munications at the University of Illinois and a 
historian of American magazines. 


The impassioned participant 


THE ART AND POLITICS OF THOMAS NAST. By Morton 
Keller. Oxford University Press, Inc., New York. $12.50 


THOMAS NAST: Political Cartoonist. By J. Chal Vinson. 
University of Georgia Press, Athens, Georgia. $8.50 


The cartoonist as political and social commenta- 
tor is unlikely ever again to attain the extraordinary 
influence exerted in the 1870's by a short, bristly 
German immigrant named Thomas Nast. What 
made him so effective? These two richly illustrated 
volumes, published within months of each other, 
offer neatly complementary answers. 

To J. Chal Vinson, a professor of history at the 
University of Georgia, it was largely that Nast func- 
tioned as “an impassioned participant” gifted with 
an extraordinary imagination that he harnessed to 
direct events in accordance with his own ideas. To 
Morton Keller, professor of history at Brandeis, it 
was Nast’s “special receptivity to the most powerful 
public emotions of his time” that gained him his 
vast and responsive audience. Both authors marvel 
at the vigor of the artist. Vinson is more interested 
in Nast as an individual; Keller, in Nast as a politi- 
cal and social phenomenon. Each comments per- 
ceptively on Nast the Civil War propagandist, the 


Nast by Nast: His commentary after Grant's 
victory in 1872 (from Keller's book on Nast). 
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Our Artist’s Occupation Gone. 


Radical Republican during Reconstruction, the 
moralist doing devastating battle with Boss Tweed, 
and the far-famed has-been who lost his audience 
as abruptly in the 1880's as H. L. Mencken would 
lose his in the 1930’s. 

Neither, unfortunately, has much that is new to 
tell us about Nast himself. Still to be exploited is the 
enormous diary of Thomas Butler Gunn, a British 
artist and writer who knew Nast well in the 1850s 
in New York, and portrayed him in innumerable 
chatty entries. The Missouri Historical Society har- 
bors Gunn’s diary. 

The best of both books, of course, is the work of 
Nast himself: the woodcuts, reproduced from Har- 
per’s Weekly (154 of them in Vinson’s book, 241 in 
Keller’s) that fairly exude the animal vigor and 
crude, devastating satire of our greatest cartoonist. 


LOUIS M. STARR 
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REPORT ON REPORTS 


The following summaries and reviews of articles 
and other current material dealing with journalism 
were prepared by the graduate student assistant 
editors who helped produce this issue. 


“A Negro Reporter's Dilemmas,” by William Worthy. 
ESQUIRE, March, 1968. 


William Worthy believes that few journalists to- 
day are in a more impossible position than the hand- 
ful of black correspondents who report on the Black 
Power movement. They are often subjected to what 
he calls “‘multi-sided misinterpretations of motives” 
when they attempt to inform the white majority 


about developments within the movement. If they. 


refuse to hush-hush internal mistakes, difficulties 
and frauds, they are accused of betraying the move- 
ment, selling out to the white readership, or allow- 
ing themselves to be used by the white press. 

Their tenuous position can be worsened by head- 
line writers and ad men more concerned with flare 
than with accuracy, as Mr. Worthy discovered, 
somewhat painfully, when he read the advertise- 
ments for an article on Black Power he wrote for the 
November issue of Esquire. The ad, which was 
placed in twenty-three newspapers across the coun- 
try, read like a carnival barker’s come-on: 


Is the American Negro being tricked into 
subversion by Communist-backed reaction- 
aries? Has the Black Power movement devel- 
oped into a “Red Power” movement? Why 
are Ho Chi Minh and Fidel Castro serving as 
inspirational “heroes” to certain key Negro 
militants? Here are explosive, behind-the- 
scenes details that probe deep inside the reac- 
tionary movement . . . For complete, provoca- 
tive details on the Black Power Establishment, 
plus a two-page chart on who’s really who in 
the Negro powerhouse, don’t miss the Novem- 
ber Esquire. Now on sale. 

Worthy found the advertising “beyond defense,” 
and attempted to dissociate himself totally from it. 
But he also discovered in the angry reaction to it 
that the barriers to truth, news, and information are 
now being erected in the Black Power movement 
that exist in any other revolutionary movement. 
“When men expect to be taking up arms at any 
moment, the traditional regard for free reporting 
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breaks down, just as in a foreign war,” he wrote in 
the March issue of Esquire, under a special depart- 
ment heading called “Aftermath.” 

The Black Power movement has made a complete 
turnabout from the days when it was open and ex- 
plicit about even its most violent intentions. It ap- 
pears, Worthy says, to be entering an era of Stalinist- 
type super-secrecy about the most petty matters. 

Worthy argues that the trend is not only ado- 
lescent and futile, but that it also betrays a failure to 
learn from successful revolutionary movements 
abroad that every opportunity to reach the uncom- 
mitted must be seized; to eject all the white press 
from meetings is to deprive oneself of the mass 
communication needed to build a mass movement. 

Inevitably, honest reporting causes momentary 
embarrassment to the best of movements and to the 
noblest of public figures. But Worthy cautions Black 
Power leaders that they will pay a heavy price if 
they insist on turning against newsmen for such re- 
porting, because they will never receive the exposure 
they need from mimeograph machines and the 
underground press. 

TONY MARRO 


“Notes from a Pravda-Watcher,” by Leo Gruliow. AN- 
TIOCH REVIEW, winter 1967-68. 


Leo Gruliow, editor of The Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press, describes in this article the growth of 
information on the Soviet Union in the West, the 
importance of reading foreign newspapers as a way 
of learning, and his long interest in the Soviet Un- 
ion. The author says that the country Sir Winston 
Churchill once described as ‘“‘a riddle inside a mys- 
tery wrapped up in an enigma” has lost much of its 
mystery: “It is possible to learn about Soviet affairs 
better in New York — or Princeton — than in Mos- 
cow or Peredelkino.” 

The dispelling of the enigma has come about 
through increased study of the Soviet Union and di- 
rect contact with Russians. Most of the information 
available to the outside world on the Soviet Union, 
about 85 per cent, still comes from the official Soviet 
press. The Russian press is therefore an invaluable 
and authoritative source of finding out what is really 
going on in that country, for “the best way to gain 
detachment and perception is to read the Russian’s 
press ‘over his shoulder’.” Gruliow’s Digest was es- 
tablished in 1948 to serve this purpose and does a 








weekly summary of the major Russian newspapers. 
(The Digest costs $200 a year and has a circulation 
of 1,500.) 

Apart from informing people, the Digest has been 
able to rub off the edges of its readers’ prejudices on 
Russia. Gruliow writes: “Those who come to the 
job with a scorn for things Soviet, acquire a respect 
for the achievements of the country . . . and the rad- 


ical, idealist, and the individualist are given short 


shrift.” I 


MICHAEL ADJEI 


“The Rich Rewards of Pioneering: How the 106 Pre- 
Freeze Stations Stand Now,” by John Gardiner. TELE- 
VISION, March, 1968. 


This article traces the balance sheets of the first 
108 television stations in the United States (minus 
two that went non-commercial). This was the num- 
ber of stations granted licenses before September 30, 
1948, when the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion initiated a license freeze, pending further study 
of the new medium. 

Gardiner, a senior editor of Television, points out 
that until 1951, television stations appeared to be a 





Market Stations ess ‘nies 

TIE SA OTe PE TEES PS ALES SEER AOTEAROA SEL TL 
New York 7 $ 22,978,000 $123,734,000 
Los Angeles 7 13,487,000 92,187,000 7 
Chicago _4 12,946,000 71,838,000 
Philadelphia 3 8,791,000 41,097,000 
Detroit 3 6,765,000 29,484,000 
Cleveland 3 4,816,000 28,524,000 
Baltimore 3 3,945,000 15,752,000 
Cincinnati 3 3,809,000 14,090,000 
Washington 4 3,756,000 22,866,000 
San Francisco 3 3,616,000 34,461,000 
Columbus, Ohio 3 2,387,000 12,244,000 
Atlanta 3 1,653,000 14,158,000 
51 other TV markets 62°* $ 56,531,000 $234,715,000 
NESSES SS SIRES ESPON MOTE PERI SATTN T 
Total 63 
pioneer markets 108** $145, 480,000 $735, 150,000 

***Profits $41,600,000 $297, 518,000 


Chart from Television Magazine shows fivefold 
growth in revenue and sevenfold growth in profit 
among pioneer stations. Of 108 starters, 106 
survived. 


dubious investment, In 1949, radio’s pretax profits 
were $56 million, while television lost $25 million. 
But those who hung on had their judgments vindi- 
cated: 

| New Haven’s wHnc, to take an example of a 
single station, had an initial facilities investment of 
$200,000. It was sold in June, 1956, with its AM- 
FM radio stations, for $5.4 million. 

{| In 1966, the original stations, minus the two 
commercial dropouts, had pretax profits of $297.5 
million, which amounted to 40 per cent of sales. 

{| In 1966, the original 106 stations captured 78 
per cent of all revenues in the sixty-two markets 
where they operate. 

The article also contains an historical sketch of 
the original stations and a list of media groups 


owning the “pre-freeze” stations. 


JAMES A. GROSSMAN 


“Editorial Ethics Aren’t’’ by G. R. Schreiber and C. G. 
Smith. BETTER EDITING, (American Business Press), 
spring, 1968. 


“Don’t get us wrong — we’re as much against sin 
as anybody,” the authors urge at the start of this 
survey of ethics in business publications. “We just 
want to distinguish between sin and sense.” 

The distinction, it turns out, is that in the field of 
business publications the publisher’s ethical obliga- 
tion is to his advertisers, not to his readers. Provid- 
ing good service to readers is not a matter of ethics 
at all, but simply sound business. If it isn’t done, 
publishers will lose their readers and then their 
advertisers. 

The authors contend that ethics is not involved 
because publishers have no moral or legal obliga- 
tion to their readers. They owe them nothing be- 
cause readers seldom pay for business publications, 
and even when they do their subscription fee is only 
a fraction of the actual cost. “Competition . . . forces 
publishers to serve readers well — to give them use- 
ful, accurate information, selected and presented ob- 
jectively . . .”, they maintain. “{But the editor} 
serves his readers because that is his assignment in 
the publishing business, not because the readers have 
any rights whatsoever that it is his duty to observe.” 

To transfer that argument to another setting 
might be to say that a pleasure ship taking a group 
of orphans on a free cruise has no duty to provide 
life jackets because they have not purchased tickets 
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~ but does so anyway because drownings are bad 
for business. 

The authors carry their argument one step farther 
by stating that, since publishers have no obligations 
to their, readers, the only ethical issue is whether 
they really have the readership that they sell to their 
advertisers, 

What others might consider ethical — the accu- 
rate, balanced, and honest presentation of informa- 
tion —is “just plain sound business practice” to 
Schreiber and Smith. 

“We don’t want to portray the editor or the pub- 
lisher as a soulless creature without morals or ethics, 
even though we all know there are some like this in 
the business press just as there are in any other busi- 
ness,” they write. “But we think it’s about time to 
drop sanctimony and see things as they are.” 

The often-voiced criticism that the business press 
is a long way from being a free press seems to be 
reinforced, although unintentionally, by Schreiber 
and Smith. No matter how much good “business 
sense” an editor or publisher has, it seems more 
probable that an honest presentation of business 
news will result where the reader is viewed as a cus- 
tomer who can demand it as a matter of right. 

Don’t get us wrong, but we just think there should 
be a distinction between the way publishers market 
business information and the way businessmen mar- 
ket creamed cheese. 

TONY MARRO 


NEWSPAPER CRISIS: A study of the developments in 
the national press of Britain 1966-67, by Harford 
Thomas. The International Press Institute, Zurich. 


This small paperback is a study of the problems in 
the British press which, in the fall of 1966, almost 
led to the collapse of the Times and the Guardian. 
The author, Harford Thomas, deputy editor of the 
Guardian, observes that the 1966 crisis came at a 
time when most British papers had record circula- 
tions. The crisis, he said, came because revenue from 
advertising had fallen off, showing clearly that the 
modern newspaper can not depend on circulation 
revenue for survival, Thomas also finds that man- 
agement had been too soft in dealing with labor 
over the matter of cost-cutting renovations. 

The author sees the situation in which weaker 
papers close down or are absorbed by their more 
aggressive competitors as a threat to the survival of 
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democracy in Britain. The concentration of news- 
papers in the hands of a few press lords, as evidenced 
in the merger of the Times and Lord Thomson’s 
Sunday Times, makes it impossible for every view- 
point to be represented. He suggests that govern- 
ment subsidies would help papers out of their ad- 
verse financial situations, despite Prime Minister 
Wilson’s fear of “the most appalling risks” in gov- 
ernment intervention. The author, however, does 
not offer any effective plan for the government to 
follow. 

Thomas also suggests increasing the prices of 
papers to make them less dependent on advertising, 
but warns that unless such increases are “substantial 
they will not greatly change the ratio of sales reve- 
nue to advertising revenue.” 


MICHAEL ADJEI 


Semi-reports 


“Washington, the World, and Joseph Alsop,”’ by Merle 
Miller. HARPER’S, June, 1968. 


The author of Only You, Dick Daring! does a simi- 
larly cutting piece of work on a senior Washington 
columnist. Blood-curdling, but fascinating. 


“The Phantom Deflator’’ and ‘‘Will the Daily News Put 


Down Sweeney?” by Paul H. Weaver. NEW YORK, May 
27 and June 3, 1968. 


A two-part presentation of the case for New York’s 
Daily News as the only truly mass medium among 
newspapers and “easily the best tabloid in America.” 


“CBS: Bad Days at Black Rock,’”’ by Roger Beardwood. 
FORTUNE, May, 1968. 


Comprehensive analysis of CBS’s troubles with di- 
versification and with approaching social, economic, 
and technological changes. 


“A Study of the ‘Orthodox’ Press: the Reporting of 
Dissent,’” by Nathan B. Blumberg. MONTANA JOUR- 
NALISM REVIEW, Number 11, 1968. 


Critical study of recent coverage of antiwar senti- 
ment in the United States by the author of 
One-Party Press? in the University of Montana 
journalism-school magazine. 





The Dodd case: 
loose ends 


Senator Thomas J. Dodd’s investigation by the 
Senate Ethics Committee, which ended with his 
censure in June, 1967, provided an excellent chance 
to study coverage of a news story involving high- 
level, large-scale conflict of interest. The Dodd tale 
ran, off and on, for a year and a half, This maga- 
zine printed two articles on the subject (spring and 
summer, 1967). The theme of those pieces was 
that a large hunk of the Dodd story remained sub- 
merged, like a dirty iceberg. 

The situation has changed somewhat since last 
summer, At that time, most newspapers used only 
superficial and, in a few instances, angled wire 
service copy. With the exception of Newsweek, lit- 
tle or no digging was done by big-circulation maga- 
zines. Radio and television, as far as I know, added 
nothing at all in the way of information. Only four 
radio stations and a handful of reporters had 
even interviewed the four employee-defectors from 
Dodd’s office who precipitated the scandal by turn- 
ing thousands of copied documents over to column- 
ists Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson. Most 
Connecticut news media treated Dodd with the cir- 
cumspection of a funeral director discussing the de- 
ceased. 

Now, thanks to the enterprise of a few editors and 
reporters, the news of Dodd’s other unethical enter- 
prises is surfacing, but there is a long way to go. 


Old SEP and New American Library 


The biggest post-censure break in the Dodd story 
came with the Saturday Evening Post’s serialization 
of Above the Law, a book by James P. Boyd, Dodd’s 
former aide. Three SEP articles, the first of which 
appeared on January 13, 1968, brought most readers 
their first indication of how little they had known 
about this case until then. Much more information 
—especially on congressional ethics in general— 
was available to those who bought the book, but 
many people mistakenly looked on it as a rehash. 
Sales have brought the publisher, New American 
Library, only to the break-even point. 

Post editors deserve great credit for investing so 
much tension, time and money in Above the Law 
the kind of exposé that often fails to get onto slick 


FOLLOW-UP 


paper because it makes the lawyers and ad men un- 
happy. The Boyds (James Boyd is now married to 
Marjorie Carpenter, Dodd’s former personal secre- 
tary) were closeted with Post lawyers for days, and 
one Post worker said that there had been “many 
anxious moments due to the presence in the book 
of some good advertisers.” Despite these concerns, 
the Post went ahead. 

Book World, Sunday book review supplement for 
the Chicago Tribune and The Washington Post, ran 
a review of the Boyd book in their June 23, 1968, 
editions. They chose as a reviewer the columnist 
William S. White, which is like having Nasser re- 
view a book by Ben Gurion, In his columns, White 
had earlier ignored every one of the most important 
charges against Dodd, several of which were verified 
in the stipulations signed by the Ethics Commnittee 
and Dodd’s lawyers. He ignored them again in the 
review, although that’s what the book was all about. 

White did devote one sentence to the “at very 
least reckless” diversion by Dodd of tax-free cam- 
paign funds into his own bank account. He did not 
mention Dodd’s double-billing, payroll padding, 
favors exchanged with industries, money and inter- 
est-free loans from Senate employees or job-seekers, 
mock investigations, or official services for clients 
of his Hartford law office. Of what value is a book 
reviewer who doesn’t tell what’s in the book? Or a 
columnist who suppresses evidence ? 

By contrast, several working reporters reviewed 
the book (for The New York Times, the Washing- 
ton Star, and The Washington Post daily review, 
among others) and praised it, and one former re- 
porter, Tom Kelly, led his June review in The 
Washingtonian magazine this way: “This may be 
the best book ever written about political Washing- 
ton.” 


The Connecticut newspaper front 


In my two earlier articles I listed angles missed 
by the Hartford Courant. Since then, Courant cov- 
erage has improved somewhat. One sign is the fact 
that the new Washington correspondent, Robert 
Waters, actually called Boyd at the end of May. He 
called only to confirm a wire service story, but it 
was the first time since the Dodd case broke that 
anyone from America’s oldest newspaper had ques- 
tioned any of the four people who had the story. 

Not that all was truth and light; in December, 
the Courant refused to run the Saturday Evening 
Post’s one-colunin ads announcing the Dodd series. 

The only other paper,in the state to turn down 
the ad for Above the Law was The Hartford Times, 
a Gannett paper that has been on and off the story. 
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In the last year the Times, under a new editor, has 
run more copy on Dodd, including a long interview 
with the Boyds. This spring the paper signed up 
Pearson and Anderson, giving the columnists their 
third (and only large-circulation) outlet in the state. 

Richard S. Jackson, president, editor, and co- 
publisher of the New Haven Register and Journal 
Courier (the state’s largest newspaper combina- 
tion) , replied negatively to my letter asking for clips 
on Dodd coverage for the first few weeks of this year. 
I do know, though, that a long UPI story which 
I’ll discuss later, was eviscerated in the June 1, 1968 
(Saturday), combined Register-Journal-Courier. 
Here’s what was dropped from that story, which 
appeared on the back page: 

{The fact that a New Haven defense contractor, 
Robert Blinken, head of Mite Corporation, had said 
that he disliked competitive bidding. (Dodd assisted 
Mite with the Navy and the White House, and 
Blinken gave the nod to Dodd in the form of $2,100 
cash, which Dodd never reported. ) 

{|The fact that the story was broken by the Water- 
bury Republican. 

{Four examples of other favors performed by 
Dodd for generous businessmen. 

Some papers replied to my letters of inquiry that 
they had simply used the three stories filed by AP 
and UPI as each of the SEP articles appeared. But a 
few stood out for unusual effort: 

The Middletown Press, which had always played 
most Dodd stories on the front page and at full 
length. Editor Russell G. D’Oench, Jr., followed 
the story closely from the beginning, reached out to 
find state and local tie-ins and carried a dozen or 
more tough editorials. He gave Boyd’s disclosures 
prominence, as he did the Dodd law suit against 
Pearson, which, by the way, is now in an appeals 
court. 

The Danbury News-Times, about which much 
the same could be said. 

The Waterbury American and Republican, sister 
papers that have been diligent in many matters, 
including the chronicling of Dodd’s conflicts and 
interests, Under a new editor, Eugene Martin, they 
are now digging as no other newspaper in Connec- 
ticut has. Tom Crider, the able reporter assigned 
to the story, has already come up with four articles, 
including the text of a memorandum to U.S. Attor- 
ney General Ramsey Clark, presented by Pearson 
and written by Boyd. It gives details of twenty-one 
alleged violations of Federal law by Dodd. Finally, 
the editorial page has been relentless. 

No Connecticut paper contemplating a similar 
investigation should be put off by the Waterbury 
American and Republican effort. The greatest prob- 
lem for Gene Martin and Tom Crider now that they 
have peered into this can of worms, is deciding 
which worms to put on public display. 


Down to the next layer with UPI 


That Waterbury American and Republican ex- 
clusive on the Pearson-Boyd memorandum was 
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picked up on June 1 by the United Press Interna- 
tional office in Hartford and sent out as a 1,000- 
word story. This was ironic, since the Hartford UPI 
office had first filed the same story in mid-March 
on a non-client line as part of a proposed three-part 
exposé. Here’s what happened to it: 


On March 12, James V. Healion, Hartford bureau 
chief for UPI, and A. Britton Hume, an enterprising 
25-year-old reporter, sent to the Boston regional of- 
fice two installments of a three-part story on which 
they had worked for several weeks. The editor’s note 
explained that the pieces were timed to coincide with 
the beginning, a year earlier, of the Ethics Commit- 
tee’s investigation into Dodd’s financial affairs. 
“There were numerous other allegations which were 
not pursued at the hearing,” the introduction con- 
tinued, “which, in the committee’s words, ‘might 
possibly have involved violation of existing law.’ 
Two UPI reporters have conducted interviews in 
connection with some of the allegations.” 

The first piece dealt with Dodd’s use of aircraft 
owned by industries for whom he was in a position 
to perform favors during Senate investigations. 
Dodd “flew the friendly skies of United Aircraft 
Corporation,” the UPI team wrote, and he also was 
given free air service by Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany and McKesson & Robbins, Inc.—both of whom 
were under scrutiny by committees on which Dodd 
served. The executives of United and of McKesson 
& Robbins also came through with large contribu- 
tions for Dodd. 

The second article dealt with a Dodd employee, 
former Republican congressman Albert P. Morano. 
After his eight-year stretch (1951-1959) in the 
House as a Republican, Morano switched parties in 
1962 and signed up with Dodd as a “special assist- 
ant,” which he still is, The question raised by the 
UPI article is whether Morano had violated federal 
law, for he was an officer and director of Conetta 
Company, manufacturer of rifle parts, when he took 
the job with Dodd. He says he resigned from the 
firm, but he still occupied an office there in 1966. 
Boyd had a letter to show that “Morano used his 
Senate post and Dodd’s office facilities to lobby for 
contracts.” 

The third UPI piece indicated that there were 
many other similar cases of conflicting interests, It 
was based on that long memorandum to the Attor- 
ney General. The UPI team had handled it by veri- 
fying a few of the cases and elaborating on them. 

This third article didn’t go to the regional UPI 
office in Boston and, although the first two stated 
that there were three sections, no one ever asked to 
see the final one. According to Hume, who quit UPI 
to join the Baltimore Sun, “the fact that they didn’t 
even bother to ask for the third article means that 
they had no intention of using anything. 

“The decision to scotch the series was made by 
UPI managing editor H. L. Stevenson in New York, 
who wrote to Stan Berens of UPI Boston to say that 
the articles were ‘raking up a lot of old coals.’” 








In each of the two earlier C/R articles I had con- 
demned UPI for sending out copy that sounded in 
places as though it had been written by Dodd’s press 
assistant.* 

I interviewed Stevenson ‘at length. Greatly con- 
densed, Stevenson’s response went like this: “There 
was never any policy decision—at least not in the 
New York headquarters—to play down the Dodd 
story or to give him a halo, But it does sound as 
though some angles were missed, and I wish we had 
done it better. It seems clear that there was another 
layer below the layer we reported. Now we are try- 
ing to get at that layer in all our stories by increasing 
our investigative and interpretive reporting. When 
anoher Dodd case comes along we should get down 
to that next layer.” 

On the series from Hartford, he said that he 
didn’t think it added much that was new, although 
he had erred in thinking that Dodd had been cen- 
sured for a wide range of unethical conduct. 

So—here we are again, without anyone to blame. 
But something is wrong somewhere. Let’s look at 
one final example: When Dodd’s press officer—the 
right-wing radio commentator, Robert R. Siegrist— 
resigned on February 19, UPI delicately removed 
all the nasty words used by Siegrist to describe 
Dodd (“arrogant,” “insolent,” and “brutal,” among 
others) , although they appeared in print elsewhere. 
The account of Siegrist’s stormy departure was car- 
ried a day late by UPI and it ran only seventeen 
lines. At the end of that week, on February 24, UPI 
ran an interview on congressional ethics with Dodd. 
That ran forty lines. 


Broadcasters who don’t broadcast 


It was almost two years from the day Pearson and 
Anderson began their exposé to the day (January 11, 
1968) when the Boyds’ voices first went out on Con- 
necticut airwaves. In a sense the event was compar- 
able to the arrival of Jackie Robinson in big league 
baseball, but this wasn’t the big leagues. It was an 
interview on small wTor in Torrington. 

There was almost another appearance in the next 
month on wnir, the CBS radio outlet for the Hart- 
ford area, but on February 22, a letter informed 
Boyd that the “tentatively scheduled appearance of 
you and your wife on Speak Up Greater Hartford 
for March 1, 1968” had been canceled. “Endeavor- 
ing to fully comply with fair practice procedures of 
wnIF talk programming,” wrote Patrick J. Sheehan, 


*I was also annoyed by a special magazine, pro- 
duced by Cowles Communications “in cooperation 
with” UPI, called Morals ’68, which contains a 
four-page section called “Government and Graft.” 
One of these pages is written by Senator Dodd to 
explain “why he feels he was unfairly treated.” The 
book fails to provide any review of the Dodd case 
except that written by Dodd himself. Morals ’68 
should have value as an ethical and journalistic 
curiosity. 


“I have contacted Senator Dodd in an effort to ob- 
tain one of his staff members to sit in for the program 
so as to present another point of view.” No one was 
available from Dodd’s office, Sheehan explained, so 
the program had to be scrubbed. 

Boyd replied: 


I do not need to tell you that fair programming 
practices require only that you give Senator Dodd 
an adequate opportunity to reply. You do not even 
have to extend that privilege to his staff or his sup- 
porters, although I believe it is good policy to do 
so and have agreed to a number of such confronta- 
tions from which the Dodd side has backed away 

. the policy announced in your letter merely 
gives to Senator Dodd a veto power to prevent the 
free and open discussion of his misconduct. 


Aconclusion 


Senator Robert Kennedy was killed a short time 
before this manuscript was completed. Immediately 
thereafter, news stories appeared saying that Sen- 
ator Dodd might reopen his hearings into violence 
on television. Had the press reported the complete 
story of Dodd’s career as chairman of the Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee, such a possibility would 
not have existed. The public would have known that 
after an investigation that used up more than a 
million dollars and harvested Dodd millions of 
words of publicity, the only result was a watered- 
down, mimeographed “interim report” that never 
even became a Senate document. It recommended 
no legislation. But the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and Metromedia were spared, and that mat- 
tered more to Dodd than the spread of sadism and 
brutality. These were the worst offenders, but Dodd 
let them both off the hook. They rewarded him with 
money, gifts, and publicity. 

Many questions have been asked, once again, 
about responsibility for violence in America. One 
can point to Senator Dodd, who sabotaged his own 
investigation. NBC and Metromedia are guilty. So 
is Congress, which puts up with such shabby prac- 
tices in its own halls. But what about the newspapers 
and magazines that failed to tell their readers about 
this sell-out? 

We’re all implicated, to one degree or another, 
but those of us who are believed by the public to be 
honest reporters or commentators or editors should 
review our work regularly to make sure that we 
haven’t been turned into something else by the ero- 
sive force of financial pressure, indifference, political 
bias, or—the greatest corrupter of them all—timidity. 


ROBERT YOAKUM 





Robert Yoakum, a magazine writer, has worked 
for newspapers and wire services. 
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The following article replies to an article by James 
A. Skardon, ‘‘The Apollo Story,’’ which appeared in 
the fall, 1967, and winter, 1967-1968 issues. The 
writer, Jules Bergman, covers the space program 
for ABC News. The heading on the article is his. 


NASA & the Press: 
the whole truth 


Having covered every U.S. manned spaceflight 
to date, I was vastly amused by “The Apollo Story” 
by James A. Skardon. It surely must be rated 
one of the finest pieces of fiction of the year, for 
Mr. Skardon’s liberal use of myopic hindsight is so 
far from the facts as they were that his two-parter 
can only be construed as fiction, 

Skardon begins by doubting that the press could 
monitor “effectively such a powerful and virtually 
autonomous multi-billion dollar governmental com- 
plex as the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration.” Did the press, he questions, perform “‘its 
traditional watchdog role in covering the space pro- 
gram before the {Apollo} fire?” 

My answer is that the news media for the most 
part did perform just such a watchdog role. I find 
Skardon’s contention that if there was “one aspect 
of the space program in which it was incumbent 
on the press to serve as watchdog, it was the matter 
of safety” truly fascinating. Since I am charged dur- 
ing space flights with fulltime coverage, I have at- 
tempted to pursue safety intensively — right down 

knowing what happens if a given thruster or 
electrical system fails; how long a given oxygen or 
pressurization system will support one, two or three 
astronauts; maximum and minimum altitudes for 
ejection and numerous other technical points Skar- 
don would doubtless find amusing, 

In my opinion, no man could truly have pre- 
dicted the Apollo 204 fire: if any could have, it 
would not have happened. Having spent thousands 
of hours crawling around and in out of Apollo 
spacecraft, at the North American plant in Downey; 
in test chambers at Houston and at Cape Kennedy, 
I can guarantee that no one man or ten men 
could have known exactly where to have looked 
for either the electrical arcing or the environmental 
control system fluid that were the most likely causa- 
tive factors. Does Skardon really think that any 
engineer, NASA inspector, or faceless bureaucrat 
would have let Gus Grissom, Ed White and Roger 
Chaffee get in the 204 Command Module if they 
had known the danger? 

Let us examine some of the other statements 
made by Skardon. Citing the myth of infallibility 
that had sprung up around NASA, he quotes 
Bill Hines’s piece in The Nation: “Its exploits are 
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chanted off stage by a Greek chorus composed of 
Walter Cronkite, Frank McGee, Jules Bergman....” 
If Skardon had ever watched ABC’s coverage (I 
cannot vouch for the other networks) of spaceflights 
before, during, or after the fire, he could not seri- 
ously have believed that statement. ABC News has 
pointblank singled out NASA’s shortcomings and 
problems — from suppression of information (dur- 
ing the Gemini 8 emergency), to lack of proper 
emergency systems during the Apollo 204 fire, to 
lack of executive candor during the weeks of Con- 
vressional hearings. During those hearings, the ABC 
Evening News television program ran nightly re- 
ports by this correspondent that pointed out every 
shortcoming i in a manner that could hardly be con- 
sidered chanting NASA’s exploits. 

As for Skardon’s repeating John Lear’s allegation 
that NASA funneled out information after the fire 
to reporters closely associated with the dead men 
and “being human, these commentators were deeply 
involved emotionally and allowed themselves to 
become vehicles for a propaganda campaign to sup- 
port the 1970 deadline as a memorial to the sacri- 
ficed heroes...” Well, that is just pure bunk, Ed 
\White was a personal friend of mine and nobody 
used me to support anything. In point of fact, I 
resolved that the death of White, Grissom, and 
Chaffee had to become a constructive turning point 
and cause for greater dedication to safety. 

Skardon’s half-truth in implying that NASA’s 
statement “that any rescue effort would have been 
futile,” is just that - a clever turning of the facts. 
Fire control and rescue at Pad 34 were sloppily 
organized but, notwithstanding, had they been su- 
perb, there still would not have been a chance to 
have gotten the astronauts out alive. In repeated 
tests, it took astronauts and engineers a minimum 
of 60 seconds to open the hatches from the inside; 
and almost that long, from the outside, They were 
dead in far less than that time. 

As for the implications about North American 
vs. Martin-Marietta in the award of the Apollo 
contract, had Skardon done the homework he ac- 
cuses others of not doing, he would have discovered 
this: that while Martin-Marietta did outplace NAA 
in overall technical points, NASA’s Manned Space- 
craft Center unanimously recommended NAA. In 
weeks of checking, we found that Dr. Robert Gil- 
ruth, Director of MSC; Walter Williams, then 
Operations Chief; and Christopher Kraft, Director 

Flight Control, all felt that NAA’s experience 
with the X-15 rocket research plane and greater 
experience with manned vehicles made them a bet- 
ter bet for the contract. There is no question that 
NASA Administrator Webb got the facts and events 
tangled up in the Congressional hearings. 

Skardon’s statements that “apparently no reporter 
was aware of the Phillips Report until after the fire” 
just isn’t true, At least one major newspaper, and 
a wire service as well as this reporter knew of its 
existence and had read portions of it. NASA public 
affairs people, in response to repeated queries, con- 








sistently dismissed the report as being of minor con- 
sequence. The fact that more stories weren’t written 
about the Phillips Report is attributable to both the 
strong corrective actions already in progress as a 
result of the report and the fact that the report dealt 
mostly with the S-II Saturn rocket stage and costs, 
rather than manufacturing or safety defects in the 
Apollo spacecraft. No one on the House or Senate 
Space Committees even knew of the report’s exist- 
ence before the fire until it was called to their atten- 
tion by the very newsmen Skardon criticizes. 

In Part Two of The Apollo Story, Skardon cites 
the “frightening precedent” of the Mercury project 
and goes on to charge that only the “good fortune 
and skill of the astronauts prevented a disaster” 
because of the shocking record of defective parts, 
carelessness in manufacturing. Skardon neglects to 
mention that the NASA report on Mercury— which 
was used to spur industry to higher quality stan- 
dards — was issued after the last Mercury flight. He 
never actually finds any “frightening precedent” in 
Mercury and de ‘spite the fact that there were 
equipment failures on Mercury, there was only one 
instance that came close to being a real emergency. 

As for no space reporter being concerned about 
failure, again that is a plain distortion. At the 
Apollo briefing in December, 1966, that Skardon 
cites, the Apollo heat shield shown splitting open 
was from an early boilerplate test model. Dr. Joseph 
Shea, then Apollo Spacecraft Manager, showed the 
film deliberate ly as an example of what is learned 
from testing and told how design had been changed 
afterward. Dr. Shea pointed out some 20,000 Apollo 
test failures as indicative of the enormous difficulties 
involved and with ruthless honesty declared that he 
fervently hoped all the problems. had been found. 
As for Gus Grissom hanging a lemon on the Apollo 
simulator, perhaps Skardon might have pointed out 
that the simulator did not even remotely resemble 
a flyable spacecraft, nor was it intended to, Had 
Grissom ever hung a lemon on the Apollo 204 space- 
craft, people would have noticed quickly. The cruel 
truth is that just a few hours before the fire, another 
astronaut, after checking-out 204 for Gus, told 
Grissom “it was a real clean spacecraft.” 

‘The 100-per-cent oxygen vs, a two-gas system that 
might have been used in Apollo does leave room 
for real doubt. We reported it as such before the 
fire. But in point of fact, all sixteen manned Mer- 
cury and Gemini flights were flown with 100-per- 
cent oxygen systems such as used in Apollo. There 
was never any fire before, during or after a flight 
because of rigorous safety procedures practiced both 
in checkout and at Pads 14 and 19 at Cape Ken- 
nedy. Many of the nation’s top space medics did 
recommend a two-gas system for Apollo, but largely 
for medical, not safety reasons, NASA refused, cit- 
ing the extra weight that would be required, which 
was variously quoted as being 250-300 Ibs. extra 
(by NASA), or 57 Ibs, (by many of the medics). 

The same fire that took place in Apollo could 
have happened in Mercury or Gemini, except for 


the greater dedication to safety. “It might also be 
asked,” Skardon alleges — “how could any scientific- 
ally or technically inclined or trained reporter... 
have examined this situation and failed to realize 
the deadly game {that pressurized oxygen } presented 
here on earth?” True, but you could also condemn 
every car made in the U.S. or overseas for lacking 
proper insulated fuel tanks or blowout-proof tires. 
You could condenin most airliners for having in- 
terior cabin materials that burn violently in a 
normal 14.7 |b. psia. atmosphere, much less in 
pressurized oxygen. (And indeed, after hard-hitting 
reportage of the 1965 Salt Lake City 727 crash, 
FAA has now issued new standards.) We could 
condemn most every home built in the U.S. — since 
few, if any, are built with truly fireproof materials, 
possess fire extinguishers or fire alarm systems, eX- 
cept as added later by buyers. Let Mr. Skardon try 
applying a match to any artificial fiber suit or shirt 
he possesses... and stand back. 

As for the future functioning “of the press as a 
watchdog over NASA and the Apollo program,” 
there obviously are problems. Even if NASA ad- 
mitted newsmen to every test, which it does not 
claiming interference with test procedures — that 
still would not result in preventing any and _ all 
tragedies, which seems to be Skardon’s point. Even 
if | had a staff of fifty experts in electronics, rocket 
propulsion, and all other specialties we could not 
possibly predict and prevent every incident, acci- 
dent and disaster from taking place. 

NASA does have major problems in dealing with 
the news media and reporting what goes on. So does 
every other agency, institution or firm that deals 
with human lives. Not every other such agency is 
charged by statute with fully issuing public infor- 
mation, Technically qualified information officials 
would help solve the problem, as will greater frank- 
ness at the highest levels of NASA, 

Sut there is one major point that had better not 
be forgotten: spaceflight is an experimental game, 
like test-flying new aircraft -and it’s likely there 
will always be accidents in one form or another. 
No Apollo flight, no matter how great the safety 
precautions (and they are thorough), will ever be 
like the 6 p.m. 707 to Los Angeles, 

Summing up, then, the major point of Skardon’s 
article is that the press could have “blown the 
Whistle” more effectively than it did on the poten- 
tial dangers of a fire in Apollo, and that as a result, 
public opinion would then have pressured NASA 
into making all the necessary changes. 

This is preposterous, Not only would “blowing 
the whistle” have been technic ally impossible be- 
cause of complexity, but the public would have been 
unconvinced. NAS. A would simply have pointed to 
the success of the Gemini and Mercury programs, 
and the public would have been satisfied that safety 
precautions were just as adequate in Apollo. 

Where it has been possible to blow the whistle, 
flash the light or ring the bell, I have done so. I did 
it with the F-111 and with the M-16, with two 
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30-minute documentaries and numerous broadcast 
reports, These were effective in stirring sparks in 
Congress and in the Pentagon and in forcing chan- 
ges in those projects. But nobody, not even the 
omniscient Mr. Skardon, could have foreseen the 
circumstances which were the direct cause of the 
204 tragedy. Nobody. And Mr. Skardon does an 
injustice to us — to newsmen — when he thinks we 
might somehow — however remotely — have been at 
fault for the deaths of three gallant men. 

The fact is that everything about space flight is 
dangerous, and. the public knows this full well al- 
ready. We are not idolizing the astronauts when we 
salute them for their courage, Nor have we ever 
falsely saluted or paid homage to NASA. We tell 
the truth — as it happens — to the absolute limits 
of objectivity. ... 

JULES BERGMAN 


Mr. Skardon’s reply: 


Mr. Bergman’s comments, which add up to an 
apologia for the Space Establishment, should be 
read with a copy of my articles at hand; for, either 
intentionally or otherwise, he has done considerable 
lifting out of context and has either misread, failed 
to read, or simply ignored other material. 

If Mr. Bergman is “vastly amused“ by criticism 
of the press coverage of Apollo, I am intrigued by 
his use of the phrase “one of the finest pieces of 
fiction of the year”; for it is virtually identical to 
the comment that came out of NASA headquarters. 

What Mr. Bergman has attempted to “put down” 
through facetiousness, however, refuses to stay 
down. My articles discussed some of the ways in 
which press coverage was wanting in four phases 
of the “pre-fire”’ Apollo” story: (1) the original 
letting of the contract; (2) North American’s per- 
formance; (3) safety; and (4) the background and 
occurrence of the fire itself. 

Despite Mr. Bergman’s somewhat peripheral re- 
marks, the record as of this writing shows that: (1) 
many of the aspects of the contract award have 
never been satisfactorily explained including the 
sudden, last-minute switch from Martin-Marietta 
to North American; (2) by NASA’s own admission 
North American’s pre-fire performance record was 
so bad there was thought of relieving the company 
of much of the contract; (3) everyone involved 
agrees that the safety measures were inadequate ; 
and (4) fire on the ground was apparently a pos- 
sibility that escaped everyone, despite the fact that, 
as my articles pointed out, there were writings deal- 
ing with just such an eventuality. 

Mr. Bergman relies on the cliché arguments that: 
(1) no one could have predicted the accident; (2) 
space is too complex to cover effectively; (3) space 
is a high risk business anyway; and (4) the public 
would have been unconvinced even if the press did 
get the true story. 
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In support of these generalities he destroys his 
own arguments by calling the deaths of White, 
Grissom, and Chafee “a constructive turning point” 
that gave him (Bergman ) a “cause for greater dedi- 
cation to safety” ; by explaining lamely that “NASA 
Administrator Webb got the facts and events tan- 
gled up in the Congressional hearings” ; and by ad- 
mitting that he had previously read the so-called 
Phillips Report, but had done nothing with it ap- 
parently because “NASA public affairs people . . . 
constantly dismissed the report as being of minor 
consequence.” 

I find Mr. Bergman’s admission that he knew 
about the so-called Phillips Report—yet was put off 
as to its importance by the reaction of NASA offi- 
cials—more disturbing than if he had admitted he 
had never heard of the report. 

Mr. Bergman makes a major point of how hard 
ABC News coverage was on NASA; but, unfortun- 
ately, most of this coverage apparently came after 
the fire. Mr. Bergman calls my reference to NASA’s 
lack of preparation for saving the astronauts a “half 
truth,” but does not explain why NASA initially 
failed to report either movements or outcries on the 
part of the astronauts, an omission that gave the 
impression that they did instantly and were thus 
beyond any kind of rescue effort. Mr. Bergman 
attempts to use the slow-opening hatch as a defense 
of NASA when in reality it was an indictment not 
only of poor design, but of NASA’s lack of candor. 

In a curious twist of logic, Mr. Bergman empha- 
sizes that the NASA report on the Mercury defects 
was issued after the last Mercury flight. This rein- 
forces, rather than negates, my points that NASA 
did not level with the press and public during Mer- 
cury any more than it did during the pre-fire Apollo 
period, and that the press—even after the lesson of 
Mercury—did not dig any harder on Apollo. 

Mr. Bergman seems to regard NASA’s revelations 
of the Mercury defects as a public service on the 
part of NASA, when, in reality, the lateness of the 
report was an affront to the alertness and intelli- 
gence of both the press and the public. It was rather 
like announcing that all the time the Big Quiz Show 
had been rigged, and you yokels never caught on. 

Mr. Bergman’s relating of the conditions of the 
Apollo disaster to dangers offered by the construc- 
tion of automobiles, airlines, houses and suits are 
too specious to be taken seriously, as is his charge 
that my articles implied that newsmen “might 
somehow—however remotely—have been at fault 
for the death of the three gallant men.” 

In this comment Mr. Bergman not only shows 
that he has failed to comprehend the main point 
of the articles—the raising of the question as to 
whether the press can effectively cover a giant and 
relatively antonomous complex such as NASA—but 
he also seems to have learned little as a newsman 
from the Apollo tragedy. He gives every indication 
that he is still wearing blinders of passionate per- 
sonal involvement—the same blinders that limited 
the effectiveness of Apollo coverage in pre-fire days. 


Incident at Orangeburg 


Jim Hoagland, author of “Inci- 
dent at Orangeburg: a Reporter’s 
Notes” (spring, 1968), points out 
two errors in his article. One oc- 
curred as a result of a proofread- 
ing error: as printed, the text 
called South Carolina State “the 
only predominantly Negro college 
in South Carolina;” the further 
qualifier “publicly supported” was 
dropped inadvertently. The au- 
thor also notes that the legislature 
did not cut the school’s budget re- 
quest by $5 million, as stated, but 
by $3.5 million of a total requested 
increase of $5 million. 

On May 26, Jack Nelson re- 
ported in the Los Angeles Times 
that a federal investigation had 
confirmed that most of the more 
than thirty students hit by police 
gunshots at Orangeburg on Feb- 
ruary 8 had been struck from the 
rear or while on the ground, This 
story further confirms a version of 
the story that had been ignored, 
according to Mr. Hoagland, by 
local newspapers and the wire 
services, 

Haynes Johnson of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star wrote as fol- 
lows concerning the article: 


If they awarded major journal- 
istic prizes for magazine reporting, 
Jim Hoagland’s “Incident at 
Orangeburg” in your spring issue 
should win jall entries, It is a su- 
perb piece, and a genuine public 
service as well. I only wish it could 
be made required reading—free- 
dom of choice notwithstanding— 
for all our editors and reporters 
who must deal with the problems 
he describes so well. 

Mr. Hoagland’s article is the 
kind that continues to give distinc- 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


tion to your journal, and I should 
like to pay tribute to it. 


Is anything unprintable? 

The following letter was _ re- 
ceived from the editor-in-chief of 
The Atlantic Monthly, Robert 
Manning, concerning Lee H. 
Smith’s “Is Anything Unprint- 
able?” (spring, 1968) : 


I don’t understand why Lee H. 
Smith insists on compounding in 
the Review a journalistic felony 
already committed by him or his 
associates at Newsweek, that is to 
attribute to a person what he never 
said, when by a simple exercise of 
diligence and integrity a writer 
could find the simple facts in- 
stead. In his article, Mr. Smith 
says that I decline “to allow four- 
letter words in fiction” to be pub- 
lished in the Atlantic. I never said 
that. In fact, at the one time I was 
interviewed on the subject by a 
Newsweek reporter, I explained :n 
ample detail that the Atlantic, be- 
fore my time as editor and most 
emphatically since I have become 
editor, allows the use of any lan- 
guage that serves literary or socio- 
logical or valid journalistic 
purpose. 

Each case, of course, is consid- 
ered on its merits, and there are 
times when an editor can and does 
persuade a writer that he is serv- 
ing no useful purpose by trying 
simply to flex his muscles and jolt 
his readers. But time after time, 
good writers prevail, and all Mr. 
Smith had to do was to look at 
any of a dozen issues of the Atlan- 
tic over the last two or three years 
for examples that you or he won’t 
print if I read them out to you. 

How I do wish these people who 
write about newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books would read the 


journals they are writing about be- 
fore putting pen to paper, In this 
case Mr. Smith might have 
avoided a most irritating error, 
and might even have enjoyed him- 
self if he had read such Atlantic 
features as the two previously un- 
published poems of Ernest Hem- 
ingway of August, 1965, or, more 
recently, stories by Bernard Mala- 
mud April 1968; Jesse Hill Ford, 
February, 1968; Grace Paley, De- 
cember, 1967; as well as Dan 
Wakefield’s magazine-length “Sup- 
ernation at Peace and War” in 


March, 1968. 


The author replies: 


Mr. Manning did indeed speak 
to a reporter from Newsweek, who 
was my source. Mr. Manning de- 
scribed to the reporter his decision 
to leave a four-letter word in a 
piece of non-fiction because sub- 
stituting dots would have under- 
cut the sociological impact of the 
phrase. (A very young Negro boy 
was being quoted.) Then, Mr. 
Manning went on to say to the 
reporter: “In fiction [emphasis 
mine} I don’t see that it adds a 
damn thing to the message or to 
the literary or reportorial merit of 
the piece to leave such [four- 
letter} words in. Sometimes the 
words are not altogether offensive, 
but we want to be read by people 
of taste, some of whom may be 
somewhat less permissive than the 
rest of us.” 

Mr. Manning suggests that I 
should have read the body of what 
the Atlantic publishes before com- 
menting on the magazine. I like 
the Atlantic and read it, but my 
devotion to it stops short of read- 
ing through the volume of what 
it has published over the years in 
a hunt for four-letter words. Con- 
sequently, I had to rely in part on 
the good faith of editors in ex- 
plaining their policies and point- 
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ing to examples of how that pol- 
icy works, 

I might add that if I com- 
pounded a “journalistic felony,” 
then Mr, Manning is guilty of 
laches. Newsweek ran a piece last 
summer in which it outlined the 
Atlantic’s policy in much the same 
terms as appeared in the Review. 
If he had any objections at that 
time, to my knowledge he never 
complained and as press editor I 
think I would have been aware of 
it if he had. If he had raised an 
objection then, the current mis- 
understanding could have been 
avoided. 


Lee H. Smiru 


The writer of the following is 


a New York free-lance writer: 


I would like to add a few points, 
if I may, to Lee H. Smmith’s very 
valuable article, To start, it wasn’t 
the Village Voice or the East Vil- 
lage Other, but rather The Real- 
ist, that truly pioneered in demon- 
strating that freedom of expression 
doesn’t preclude expressions, lan- 
guage, and subject matter hitherto 
taboo because of alleged public 
sensibilities. The Realist—with 
which I was associated for a num- 
ber of years — believed that all 
flowers deserved to bloom so long 
as they were blooming to legiti- 
mate purpose. The Village Voice, 
one suspects, got over its earlier 
timidity about verboten language 

for some time it was suggested 
that the Voice had a quota of one 
four-letter word per issue—because 
of the editorial chutzpah of the 
East Village Other. I think that 
the Voice has profited by allow- 
ing more freedom of expression, it 
is part of that publication’s evo- 
lution into true excellence. 

One final point: the present 
policy of The New York Times 
Book Review banning all adver- 
tising of non-fiction works dealing 
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with sex is sheer hypocrisy. How 
dare the Book Review place an 
all-inclusive ban on any area of 
writing, particularly when its back 
pages regularly include ads for 
books known to be pornographic 
by any student of contemporary 
literature. Moreover, where is the 
sense or justice in forbidding ad- 
vertisement of serious books deal- 
ing with sexual problems when 
such ads as the following are 
allowed: “S*E*X...try to tell 
Laddy Buck’s story without it” 

an ad for a novel by J. P. Miller 
entitled he Race for Home, 
which, incidentally, isn’t very sexy 





at all. Come on fellows, what say 
we grow up a bit and judge each 
book on its merits! 

Bos ABEL 


Chrysanthemum curtain 
TO THE REVIEW: 

Last night, somewhat tardily, I 
was reading “Chrysanthemum 
Curtain” in your fall, 1967, issue, 
and in the end I had to be some- 
what amused by the fact that you 
published it. Not because the prob- 
lem described by Richard Halloran 
does not deserve notice—it does. 
But I have not yet seen where the 
Review has taken a look at what- 
ever you choose to call the curtains 





established by Washington corre- 
spondents and New York news- 
paper unions—by unions, in fact, 
in both cities. The Potomac cur- 
tain? I refer to such instances as: 

{The out-of-town photographer 
who is threatened away from stor- 
ies by local union photogs in both 
cities. 

“The Washington correspond- 
ents who look on the President (of 
the whole United States, not just 
the District of Columbia) as their 
own exclusive property, refusing to 
let out-of-town reporters partici- 
pate in press conferences, and who 
reserve to themselves alone first 
call to space in the press gallery of 
the Congress (of the entire United 
States, not just the National Press 
Club), and who order non-Wash- 
ington reporters to compete fora 
few pool tickets to the floors of the 
conventions (of the national par- 
ties, not the Washington press) . 

The Japanese problem is a mat- 
ter for concern, but let’s do a little 
housekeeping behind our own cur- 
tains, too. 


Dwicut Wo. JENSEN 
Boise, Idaho 


The book editors 
TO THE REVIEW: 

Thank you for publishing Nona 
Balakian’s fine article, “Journal- 
ism’s Stepchildren: The Book Edi- 
tors” (winter 1967/1968*. There is 
much truth in what she says. Un- 
fortunately, there is one glaring 
error from my viewpoint. 

Miss Balakian reports that 
the Portland Sunday Telegram, 
Maine’s largest paper, reviews 
books “weekly only in summer, and 
biweekly and tri-monthly in win- 
asc 

I don’t know where she got this 
information. But if she’d taken the 
time to ask us or check our publica- 
tion she would have learned that 
we devote generous space to books 
every Sunday—fifty-two weeks a 
year. In addition, I write a weekly 
book column for the daily Portland 
Evening Express. 

Considering that we’re trying to 
do our share to keep book review- 


ing alive, I feel that Miss Balaki- 
an’s erroneous reference has done 
us an injustice. 


NorMAN FourRNIER 

Book review editor 

Press Herald-Evening Express 
Portland, Maine 


MISS BALAKIAN REPLIES: I sin- 
cerely regret the error in The Lit- 
erary Market Place of 1966-67 (a 
generally reliable source) which 
led me to make my apparently in- 
accurate observation about the 
Portland Sunday Telegram’s book 
page. My inability to check with 
the newspaper itself stemmed from 
the fact that I received no answer 
to my query. The news editor of 
the Telegram had already in- 
formed me that it publishes a book 
section every Sunday throughout 
the year. That is good news. Hav- 
ing now had a chance to examine 
Mr. Fournier’s book section, I only 
regret that his ability as a book edi- 
tor is not used full-time. It seems 
to me that even smaller circulation 
newspapers can manage to support 
a full-time book editor. But, of 
course, in that event one must de- 
vote at least one full page to books. 
Apparently the Telegram is not 
sure that readers would want a 
page devoted entirely to book re- 
views. 

I am more optimistic, There is, 
after all, a “cultural explosion,” 
and the so-called “paperback revo- 
lution” is fast changing the reading 
habits of Americans, I suggest that 
the Telegram, and other newspa- 
pers in similar doubt, try a full 
book page for a few weeks in suc- 
cession and see how readers re- 
spond. It would not surprise me if 
they picked up readers for their 
papers as a whole. 


An afternoon paper 

George Merlis, who wrote “An 
Afternoon Paper New York Didn't 
Get” in the spring issue, sends the 
following letter of amplification 
and correction: 


Following publication of my 
piece, a Daily Newsman who was 


intimately connected with the af- 
ternoon newspaper study group 
called to alert me to three factual 
errors in my piece, For the record, 
I’d like to set matters straight. 

In the first place, I wrote that 
the News presses were capable of 
printing about 700,000 48-page 
standard-sized papers in the hour 
after the stock markets close 
without resorting to the Brooklyn 
presses. The News could print that 
number, but it would have to use 
its Brooklyn, as well as its Manhat- 
tan, presses. The error was made 
because I carelessly telephoned the 
News’s own information bureau to 
find out the paper’s press capacity. 
Either the man who answered my 
question at the information bureau 
misunderstood me or I misunder- 
stood him—or he was dead wrong. 
It just proves that we should not 
rely on the telephone for our re- 
search, but should seek printed 
documentation. 

In the second error, I listed 
among the Chicago trustees of the 
McCormick-Patterson Trust Ar- 
thur A. Schmon, president of the 
Canadian subsidiaries of the Trib- 
une Company. Mr. Schmon has 
been dead for several years. I 
found his name, however, in that 
journal of record, The New York 
Times. There, he was listed as a 
trustee of the McCormick-Patter- 
son Trust, in a story that ran early 
in 1968. This just goes to prove 
that we should not accept written 
documentation of what we write, 
but should rely on the telephone 
for our research. 

The third error was made be- 
cause I relied neither on the tele- 
phone nor on the written word, but 
accepted a consensus view of a sit- 
uation. I wrote that F. M. Flynn, 
publisher of the News, did not par- 
ticipate in the trustees’ vote that 
doomed the afternoon paper be- 
cause he was recovering from back 
surgery. Then I gratuitously wrote 
that perhaps Mr. Flynn had 
wanted to avoid a painful confron- 
tation with Mrs, Patterson, who 
opposed the afternoon newspaper. 

Although I had heard this from 
a number of normally well-in- 
formed sources, it was incorrect. 
Mr. Flynn at the time of the trust- 


ees’ meeting had postponed his 
scheduled back surgery because he 
was gravely ill and regardless of 
his desires could not have attended 
that session. In fact Mr. Flynn’s ill- 
ness kept him away from the News 
for an extended period. 

The other errors I consider rela- 
tively minor. The error about Mr. 
Flynn I do not, and I regret any 
incorrect impression I may have 
created concerning his motives. 


After Mr. Merlis submitted his 
corrections, a letter was received 
from Mr. Flynn, Its text follows: 


Many New Yorkers and many 
newspapermen have been disap- 
pointed by the decision taken by 
our company not to publish an 
afternoon paper. Therefore, there 
may be more than usual interest 
in the article by George Merlis in 
the Columbia Journalism Review. 

This article on our afternoon 
newspaper study presents a com- 
plimentary version of the editorial 
concept supposedly developed, but 
it is a shoddy job of reporting. 

The Merlis article is riddled 
with so many factual errors and 
biased generalizations that the ov- 
erall result is a reportorial sham- 
bles One palpably inaccurate and 
prejudiced point which could have 
been checked easily is the sugges- 
tion that The News publisher, 
I’. M. Flynn, used convalescence 
from back surgery to avoid the 
meeting where the PM decision 
was taken. 

Flynn was in New York Hospital 
recovering from a serious heart at- 
tack at the time the Board meeting 
was held in Fort Lauderdale. 

The News announced in good 
faith its reasons for not undertak- 
ing the publication of an afternoon 
newspaper. Its expression of regret 
was sincere. 

Neither the School of Journal- 
ism of Columbia. University nor its 
publication, Columbia Journalism 
Review, can avoid being faulted 
for its disservice in reporting badly 
an honest and sincere endeavor to 
bring to New York readers a re- 
placement for one of the all too 
many casualties in the local news- 
paper field. 
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the lower case 


Didn't catch the name 


When an Arizona alumnus was named president 
of the University of California, The Arizona Daily 
Star of Tucson ran this headline on May 19: 


C. J. Smith 


To Assume 


Prexy Post 


Alumnus Of UA 
Will Head UCLA 


And this one on May 23: 


C. J. Hicks 
Assumes UC 
Helm Today 





And this one on May 24. It was correct. : 


C.J. Hitch 
Cheered At 


Inaugural 


Arizona Honor Grad 
New UC President 
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Conversion 





“‘Rip-and-read”’ has always been a condescending 
term used to describe news broadcasts torn from 
the wire machine and read directly onto the air. 


The new Dow Jones Business Newscasts decided, 
however, that the term was promotable, as shown 
in this ad from Broadcasting of April 1: 










Nine rip-and-read programs 
daily, designed to win the 
attention of your community’s 
choicest broadcast audience. 


Today, increasing millions of men are manag 
execytives, whether in small businesses or gr 


ne Tey 








Say it in Swiss 


The paragraph below is from a UPI story in the 
Atlanta Constitution of April 23. ( Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung is published in German.) 







Berlin Hotel. 

The Neue Zuricher Zeitung of 
Zurich, Switzerland, was the 
first newspaper to break the 
wholesale ban on Western pe- 
riodicals since 1929. It went on 
sale to a few privileged foreign- 
ers last week, but the Zurich 
daily is published in Swiss. 








Numbers game 


Possibly a record number of digits appeared in 
this paragraph from an AP story on a Las Vegas 
golf tournament. Clipping is from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer: 


> > 
the $150,000 Totirnament of 
Champions. 


The 40-year-old Dickinson 
and Zarley, 26. shot 35-33 
and Sikes, 37, did it in 33-35 
as 25 pros played the 6,708- 
yard, par 36-35—71 Stardust 
Country Club Course. 


The wind, occasionally 
gusty when the tirst players 


<ver 





LOST -in the daily mass of information? 


STAND OUT FROM THE CROWD! Read 


COLUMBIA 
JOURNALISM 
REVIEW 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Send me a complimentary copy of the current issue and 
enter a one-year subscription to the Review—5 issues in 
all—for $6. (Regular prices: $1.75 single copy, $6 a year for 
4 issues). 

NAME 

STREET 


CITY 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


Please enter a one-year subscription for: 


NAME 
STREET 


CITY 


Gift card to read: 
“From 


(0 check enclosed 0 bill me 
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Whose Indians? Headlines anonymous 


California’s Riverside Press-Enterprise won the 
Pulitzer Prize for public service in 1968 for its 
exposé of corruption in handling property of the 
Agua Caliente Indians in nearby Palm Springs. 
The Los Angeles Times considered the feat worth 
a page-one headline on May 7: 


A baffler from the May 27 Anchorage Daily Times: 


Doug Welch, 61, 
Dies In Seattle 
Poster Contest 


Newspaper Wins ‘63 
rize for Public Service 


BY RICHARD DOUGHERTY 
Tomes Staff Weiter 
NEW YORK—The Riverside, Ca- 10th and concluding volume of thei: 
lif, Press-Enterprise won the Pulitz- monumental work, "The Story of 
ev Prize gold medal for public Civilization,” on which they have 


SEATTLE (? — C. Douglass 
Welch, 61, nationallly syndicat- 
ed humor columnist who wrote 
under the name Doug Welch, 


Riversic 
Pulitzer 


¢ 
Dus 
i 


service Monday. 

The 1968 award. voted by the 
trustees of Columbia University, 
cited the newspaper for its expose of 
alleged court “corruption" in the 
handling of property and estates 
belonging to the Agua Caliente 
Indians, who hold title to about 
28,000 acres in and around Palm 
Springs. 

The 52nd annual awards of the 
Pulitzer prizes also saw the Knight 


worked more than 40 years 
William Styron won the prize for 

fiction for his novel, "The Confes- 

sions of Nat Turner.” No award was 


given for drama—a not uncommon, 


decision by Pulitzer judges in recent 
years. 

The Knight Newspaper winners 
were John S. Knight, editorial 
chairman of the newspaper chain, 
for editorial writing; the staff of the 
Detroit Free Press for local report- 


Newspapers win three prizes in as 
many categories and become the 
first newspaper exganieation to do 


es in the history of Observer, for edi 


Othe 





But the Palm Springs Desert Sun described the 
exploit on an inside page and with no reference 
to the fact that the Indians were local: 


setroit rons The > 
has been shut dy a strike for 
174 days. Payne -vas cited for 
overall werk asa cartoonist. 
The Riversxt2  Pres--Enter- 
prise was cited for disinterested 
and meritorious public service 
for an expose cf corruption in 
the courts in ccnnection with 
the handlizz of estates. and 
properiv of on Indian tribe and 
successiul eficrts to manish 
guilty parties 





Fed up? 


From a help-wanted ad in the April 13, 1968, 
Editor & Publisher: 


Are you fed up with solvenly 
standards? Bored with trivia 
and mediocrity? Do you have 


the ability to do first-rate work 
on a first-rate magazine? If so, 
you may be the 





ing — general, and Eugene Gray 
Payne, of the Charlotte (N.C.) 


died Sunday at his home. 
His column a 





Possible malice in the April 16 Cincinnati 
Enquirer: 


LBJ Giving Bull 
To Mexican People 


MEXICO CITY (UPI) — President 
gohnsefi will give a prize Hereford 
yearling bull from his ranch } 







Ambiguity in the April 27 Editor & Publisher: 


Medical Writer Finds 


Excitement in Crime 


By Early Deane 












PORTLAND, Ore. office, 45 miles north of Salem. 

Ann Sullivan, a reporter for She hurried back to the peniten 
the Oregonian, scored a clean tiary where convicts had gained 
beat for her ser when 






Pronunciation problem in the May 9 New York 
Times: 


Johnson Putting Rusty 
On White House Green 


WASHINGTON, May 8 (AP) 
—President Johnson gave the 


seldom-used White House put- 
ting green a brief workout 
today, as he greeted 18 pro- 
fessional athletes, who have 

iving citizenship~talks 








A CONCISE BARTLETT’S FOR JOURNALISTS 


I honestly don’t think there is any 
other industry or occupation in the 
country that thinks quite so well of it- 
self, quite so openly, as the press.— 
Hedley Donovan, editor-in-chief of 
Time Inc., before a seminar of the 
American Society of Magazine Editors, 
November 6, 1967. 


I am told by my staff that the only 
place they can talk without being 
overheard is in the Press Club— 
that is, without being overheard by 
newspapermen. — President Johnson, 
addressing the National Press Club in 
Washington, January 27, 1968. 


In every society it seems that you 
have to develop a kind of an institution 
for making rash judgments, whether 
it’s the soothsayers or the oracles or the 
high priests. In our society, this seems 
to have been taken over by columnists. 
—Senator Eugene McCarthy, ina CLS 
interview March 16, 1968. 


The climate of the age of communi- 
cations encourages a persistence of me- 
diocre writing which is taken to be not 
only acceptable but a respectable stan- 
dard. And respectability is enhanced 
by the use of headlines in modern type 
faces, new tricks in makeup, and the 
rush from letterpress to offset.—Henry 
Beetle Hough, editor of the Vineyard 
Gazette, in Saturday Review, May 11, 
1968. 


I cannot conceive a time when I can 
again write about our politics as the 
casual comedy it has most often seemed 
to me. Our politicians are just too vul- 
nerable to be thought of in the old cal- 
lous way ; we must continually see them 
in life as we would in the shock of 
death when we would be conscious 
only of the good in them.—Murray 
Kempton in the New York Post, June 
11. 1968. 





